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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  PEXNSYLYANIA  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


Condensed  from  the  Minutes. 


FALL  MEETING. 

% 

At  a  meeting  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Agriculture,  held  at  Mercer, 
Wednesday,  October  15,  1879, 

Board  called  to  order  at  two,  p.  m.,  by  Tice  President  Wichersham  in 
the  chair. 

Minutes  of  previous  meeting  read  and  approved. 

Present — Messrs.  Wickersham,  Calder,  Dr.  Edge,  Fahnestock,  Sterling, 
Moore,  Herr,  Eves,  Beebe,  Hood,  Engle,  Smith,  Robinson,  Yeakle,  Shriner, 
Musselman,  Miles,  Keller,  Allen,  Underwood,  and  Secretary. 

On  motion,  the  Chair  named  Messrs.  Roland,  Moore,  and  Beebe  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  receive  and  report  upon  the  credentials  presented  by  newly  elected 
members,  and  the  Secretary  announced  that  Col.  D.  H.  Wallace,  of  Law¬ 
rence  county,  and  S.  M.  Weihl,  of  Butler  county,  presented  certificates 
of  election  as  members  of  the  Board  by  their  respective  county  agricultural 
societies ;  which  were  referred  to  the  above  committee. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Calder,  the  committee  having  charge  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  chair  of  veterinarv  science  in  the 
University  of  Pennsjdvania,  were  discharged  from  a  further  consideration 
of  the  question,  and,  on  motion  of  Prof.  Allen,  the  whole  subject  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

During  the  absence  of  the  committee  on  credentials,  H.  M.  Engle  read 
an  essa}r  upon  “  Diversified  Agriculture,”  the  subject  matter  of  which  was 
discussed  by  Messrs.  Calder,  Edge,  Smith,  and  Allen. 

The  committee  on  credentials  presented  the  following  report : 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  credentials  of  members  elected 
to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  respectfully  report : 

That  the  credentials  and  certificate  of  S.  M.  Weihl,  member  elect  from 
the  Connoquenessing  Talley  Agricultural  Society,  of  Butler  county,  are  in 
due  form ;  therefore, 

Resolved ,  That  S.  M.  Weihl  be  received  as  a  member. 

(Signed,)  W.  S.  Roland, 

M.  C.  Beebe, 

W.  G.  Moore. 

With  regard  to  the  certificate  of  Col.  D.  H.  Wallace,  elected  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  to  represent  Lawrence  County  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society, 
the  society  does  not  and  is  not  entitled  to  receive  bounty  from  the  county ; 
therefore, 

Resolved ,  That  the  certificate  is  not  complete. 

(Signed,) 


W.  S.  Roland. 
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The  undersigned,  in  the  case  of  Col.  D.  H.  Wallace,  member  elect  from 
Lawrence  county,  report :  that  the  society  said  Wallace  represents  having 
complied  with  all  the  conditions  entitling  them  to  a  membership  by  the  act? 
the  said  Wallace  is  entitled  to  a  seat. 

(Signed,)  M.  C.  Beebe, 

W.  G.  Moore. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fahnestock,  the  report  of  the  committee,  so  far  as  it 
refers  to  S.  M.  Weihl,  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fahnestock,  of  Adams,  the  report  of  the  majority  of 
the  committee  in  the  case  of  Col.  D.  H.  Wallace  was  accepted,  and  he  de¬ 
clared  entitled  to  a  membership  in  the  Board. 

By  request,  Prof  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  then  addressed  the  Board  upon  the  subject  of  u  Industrial  Education 
in  Europe  as  it  Affects  Agriculture.” 

After  discussion,  Mr.  Roland  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted  ; 

Whereas,  Prof  J.  P.  Wickersham,  in  a  very  able  and  instructive  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  Board  on  “  Industrial  Education  of  Europe  as  it  Affects 
Agriculture,”  has  referred  to  the  many  advantages  derived  from  industrial 
museums  in  Europe,  and  has  so  pointedly  put  the  question,  “  Why  cannot 
the  State  board  of  Agriculture  be  the  means  of  organizing  and  establish¬ 
ing  such  an  institution  in  this  State ;”  therefore, 

Resolved ,  That  a  committee  be  appointed,  of  which  Prof.  Wickersham 
shall  he  chairman,  to  prepare,  and  submit  a  plan  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
January  next,  for  the  establisnment  of  a  State  industrial  museum. 


At  an  adjourned  session  of  the  Board  held  Wednesday  evening,  October 
15,  1819. 

Board  called  to  order  at  seven,  p.  M.,by  Yice  President  J.  P.  Wickersham 
in  the  chair. 

On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Mercer,  S.  F.  Miller,  Esq.,  cordially  wel¬ 
comed  the  members  of  the  Board,  and  responses  were  made  by  the  Yice 
President  and  Dr.  Edge. 

By  request  Hon.  X.  A.  Williard  delivered  a  lecture  upon  “  The  Changes 
needed  in  Dairying  to  meet  Low  Prices,”  which  was  freely  discussed  by 
members  of  the  Board  and  those  present. 

Asa  Battles,  of  Erie  county,  gave  the  “  Result  of  Fifteen  Years  Expe¬ 
rience  in  Fruit  Culture  in  Pennsylvania ;”  and  answered  various  questions 
relating  thereto. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Beebe,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Herr,  it  was 

Resolved ,  That  Henry  C.  Demming  be  recognized  as  the  official  stenog¬ 
rapher  of  this  Board  from  its  organization. 

Adjourned. 
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At  an  adjourned  session  of  the  Board,  held  Thursday,  October  16,  1879, 

Board  called  to  order  at  half  past  eight,  a.  m.,  by  Vice  President  Wick¬ 
er  sham,  in  the  chair. 

Minutes  of  previous  meeting  read  and  approved. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  previous  session,  the  President 
announced  that  he  named  W.  S.  Roland  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Edge  as  members  of 
the  committee  to  suggest  a  plan  for  starting  an  industrial  museum. 

Mr.  Roland  offered  the  following,  which,  after  discussion,  was  adopted  : 

That  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  was  instituted  and  organized  for 
useful  industrial  purposes  ;  that  as  the  personal  expense  of  the  members 
are  paid  by  the  State,  it  is  a  duty  which  they  owe  to  themselves  and  the 
societies  which  they  represent  to  give  the  meetings  of  the  Board  all  of  their 
time  and  attention ;  that  the  Board  at  its  meetings  shall  finish  up  the  busi¬ 
ness  as  the  same  has  been  arranged  on  the  programme,  and  shall  not  finally 
adjourn  until  all  of  said  order  of  business  has  been  attended  to,  except  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasons ;  and  that  before  the  final  adjournment  of  the 
Board,  the  roll  of  those  who  have  been  in  attendance  shall  be  called,  and 
any  members  absent,  without  permission  from  the  Board,  shall  be  dealt 
with  as  the  members  present  may  determine. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Edge  offered  the  following,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved ,  That  the  members  of  this  Board  have  viewed  with  much  satis¬ 
faction  the  recent  successful  exhibition  of  the  Pennsvlvania  Agricultural 
Society  in  connection  with  the  Permanent  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  and 
we  hail  the  large  increase  in  the  premiums  offered,  and  also  the  absence  of 
horse  racing,  as  a  feature  of  the  fair  worthy  of  commendation. 

An  invitation  was  then  received  from  George  W.  Wright,  president  of 
the  Mercer  Soldiers’  Orphan  School,  inviting  the  members  of  the  Board  to 
visit  that  institution. 

On  motion  of  F.  A.  Allen,  it  was 

Resolved ,  That  we  tender  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Soldiers’  Orphan 
School  of  Mercer  our  thanks  for  the  invitation  to  visit  the  school,  and  that 
as  far  as  possible  and  practicable  we  will  individually  accept  the  invitation. 

By  request,  Vice  President  Wickersham  was  excused  from  further  at¬ 
tendance,  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Edge  called  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Hood  then  read  an  essay  upon  “  The  Laws  of  Trespass,  as  they  re¬ 
late  to  Agriculture,”  and  gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion,  which  was 
participated  in  by  Messrs.  Allen,  Hood,  Moore,  Beebe,  Smith,  and  others. 

Essays  were  then  read  by  Dr.  James  C alder  and  Hon.  X.  F.  Lender 
wood,  and  fully  discussed  by  members  and  others  present. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Allen,  it  was 

Resolved ,  That  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  agricultural  and  industrial 
studies  into  our  common  schools,  and  for  awakening  an  interest  among  the 
people  touching  this  subject,  we  urge  upon  each  member  of  this  Board,  and 
the  friends  of  agriculture  generally',  the  plan  of  offering  premiums  or  prizes 
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at  county  fairs,  to  schools  for  excellence  in  class  exercise  in  agricultural 
studies,  and  for  exhibits. 

Adjourned. 


At  an  adjourned  session  held  Thursday,  October  16,  18*79, 

Board  called  to  order  at  half  past  three,  p.  m.,  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Edge  in  the 
chair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Keller,  the  Chaij*  was  requested  to  name  a  committee 
of  five  members,  to  propose  a  time  and  place  for  the  spring  meeting  of  the 
Board.  The  Chair  named  Messrs.  Keller,  Calder,  Smith,  Herr,  and  Allen, 
with  instructions  to  report  to  the  annual  meeting  the  names  of  all  places 
proposed. 

Essays  were  then  read  by  Messrs.  Roland,  Herr,  and  Allen. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  Harrisburg,  at  the  time  provided  for  the  annual 
meeting. 


REPORTERS’  NOTES. 

To  Official  Reporters : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  would  hereby  return  his  thanks  to  the  three 
hundred  and  fifty  official  reporters  of  the  Board,  not  only  for  the  prompt¬ 
ness  and  efficiency  with  Avhich  they  have  filled  out  and  returned  the  Novem¬ 
ber  blanks,  but  also  for  support  and  assistance  which  they  have  given  him 
as  the  assistant  of  the  Governor  in  the  work  of  stamping  out  the  lung- 
plague,  (pleuro-pneumonia.)  In  several  cases  the  first  notice  received  of 
the  existence  of  the  disease  in  a  locality,  has  been  given  by  these  reporters, 
and  the  amount  of  money  in  this  way  saved  to  our  stock  growers  and  to 
the  State  has  been  very  large.  In  many  cases  the  stock  owner  was  not 
aware  that  the  State  had  proffered  its  assistance  in  getting  rid  of  the  scourge. 
To  such,  the  prompt  notice  sent  by  our  official  reporters,  has  been  the  means 
of  saving  a  large  number  of  valuable  animals,  and,  by  rendering  prompt 
action  possible,  has  saved  the  State  officials  much  labor  and  expense. 

When  the  Board  was  first  organized,  its  reports  were  printed  in  a  volume 
by  themselves,  and  the  postage  thereon  was  so  low,  that  the  mailing  of  a  copy 
of  the  Annual  report  to  each  official  reporter,  involved  the  expenditure 
of  an  amount  within  the  means  of  the  Board.  By  the  action  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  18*78,  the  size  of  the  volume  has  been  increased  to  six  hundred 
and  fifty  pages,  and  the  number  of  official  reporters  has  been  doubled.  To 
furnish  each  one  of  these  with  a  copy  of  the  Annual  report  by  mail,  would 
absorb  about  one  sixth  of  the  funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  for 
office  expenses.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  Executive  Committee  have  di¬ 
rected  the  Secretary  to  send  out  the  annual  report,  of  1879,  to  such  as  re¬ 
mit  the  amount  of  postage,  (twenty-five  cents.)  The  quarterly  reports  will 
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be  sent  postpaid  to  all  reporters  who  fill  up  and  return  the  blanks  for  the 
quarter  for  which  the  report  is  issued. 

The  limited  space  at  our  command,  compels  the  omission  of  many  items 
of  general  interest  appended  to  the  quarterly  blanks,  and,  owing  to  the  same 
cause,  we  have  been  compelled  to  very  much  condense  many  of  those  used. 

Adams,  E. — Corn,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  and  tobacco  are  short  crops,  owing 
to  drought ;  all  kinds  of  fruit  injured  by  the  same  cause ;  garden  products 
also  suffered.  Pasture  very  much  dried  up,  and  in  some  cases  stock  suffering 
for  want  of  sufficient  water.  Some  small  streams  have  entirely  dried  up. 
Wheat  good  in  the  grain,  but  short  in  straw,  and  the  growing  crop  looks 
promising. 

Beaver,  X.  W. — Pasture  abundant,  wheat  sown  early  on  well  manured 
ground  looking  well.  Oats  light.  Farm  stock  looks  well.  A  number  of 
spring  lambs  have  died  with  symptons  resembling  “  Scours.”  Snow  storm 
on  the  6th  (November)  decreased  the  supply  of  milk;  snow  three  inches 
deep. 

Beaver,  C. — Fall  unusually  favorably  for  farm  work,  and  hence  farm 
teams  are  worked  out.  Pasture  has  been  good,  and  the  present  growth  in 
the  pasture  fields  will  do  much  to  save  and  economize  our  short  crop  of 
hay.  Wheat  has  been  a  good  crop  for  two  years  past,  and  more  than  the 
usual  area  has  been  sown  this  fall.  Clawson  and  Fultz  have  taken  the 
lead  of  all  other  kinds ;  they  prove  hardy,  early,  and  good  yielders,  but 
are  more  in  favor  with  farmers  than  with  millers.  Taking  all  crops  into 
consideration  the  farmers  of  this  section  have  little  cause  to  complain ;  crops 
were  good  and  prices  fair.  The  revival  of  business  has  caused  an  advance 
in  prices  of  farm  products.  Works  in  the  Beaver  valle}'  are  in  a  more 
healthy  condition  than  for  seven  years  past,  and  all  have  work  at  wages  in 
accordance  with  the  price  of  the  products  of  their  labor.  The  discontent 
which  has  for  several  years  prevailed  among  our  people  is  fast  disappearing. 
Xo  disease  among  farm  stock. 

Bedford,  C. — Owing  to  a  long  drought  and  early  sowing,  the  flv  has  in- 

'  CD  CD  CD  CD  1 

flicted  much  damage  upon  the  fall  wheat.  Apples  a  heavy  crop,  but  about 
one  half  have  rotted  after  picking.  Hog  cholera  still  prevails  in  a  few 
localities,  and  sweeps  awa}^  whole  herds. 

Bedford,  S.  W. — The  summer  has  been  a  peculiar  one.  March  and  April 
were  cold  and  wet ;  after  May  1 ,  it  was  dry  until  August  1 ,  when  showers 
for  several  weeks  set  it.  Since  then  (up  to  November  8,)  there  has  been 
no  rain.  Wheat  sown  September  1 ,  started  well,  but  soon  failed.  That 
sown  September  20  to  October  1,  looks  well  and  healthy.  That  sown  since 
has  not  done  well.  Apples,  a  good  crop,  but  have  rotted  badly  since  they 
were  housed,  but  since  the  cool  weather  has  set  in  are  keeping  better.  Farm 
stock  of  all  kinds  healthy. 

Berks,  S.  E. — Wheat  crop  much  damaged  by  fly  and  dry  weather.  On 
account  of  a  long-continued  drought,  all  crops  are  more  or  less  injured. 
Some  farmers  are  driving  stock  two  miles  for  water.  The  grape  crop  was 
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the  heaviest  for  many  years.  No  unusual  disease  among  farm  stock  of  any 
kind. 

Berks,  S.  W. — The  condition  of  farm  stock  has  been  improved  during 
the  past  ten  years.  The  yield  of  crops  of  this  year  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  average  of  the  past  ten  years.  The  grass  on  wheat  stubbles,  below 
the  average,  on  account  of  long  continued  dry  weather. 

Berks,  S. — -Wheat  and  rye  not  so  good  as  last  year.  Oats  and  corn 
about  an  average.  Potatoes  not  so  good,  and  the  crop  threatened  by  dry 
weather.  Hay  and  straw  less  in  bulk.  Apples  and  peaches  about  the 
average  crop.  Grapes  a  good  crop,  and  berries  plenty. 

Blair,  E. — Winter  grain  sown  from  August  28  to  September  15  looks 
well,  and  promises  a  fair  crop.  That  sown  later  does  not  look  so  well.  A 
good  crop  of  all  kinds  of  fruit.  Corn  crop  good.  Pasture  short.  Farm 
stock  free  from  disease,  and  looking  well. 

Bradford,  W. — A  long-continued  drought  has  reduced  our  streams  and 
springs  lower  than  ever  before  known.  As  a  result,  stock  will  need  a 
month’s  extra  foddering.  Prices  of  grain  and  hay  have  consequently  ad¬ 
vanced.  Common  stock  cattle  very  cheap.  But  little  winter  wheat  grown, 
the  clover  and  timothy  being  seeded  with  oats  and  spring  wheat.  Cattle 
in  good  health,  but  in  poor  flesh. 

From  thirty-six  different  trials,  the  milk  of  each  cow  carefully  weighed 
and  churned  by  itself,  beginning  in  March  and  ending  in  October,  I  find 
that  the  average  has  been  one  pound  of  butter  from  twenty-two  and  one 
half  pounds  of  milk.  Six  heifers,  from  twenty-two  trials,  average  the 
same.  Found  the  milk  (weight  for  weight)  richest  in  October  and  poorest 
in  June.  Richest  milk  from  young  heifers,  and  poorest  from  old  cows. 

Bradford,  C. — Owing  to  long-continued  drought,  our  fall  crops  and 
pastures  are  below  the  average,  and  a  number  have  been  foddering  (No¬ 
vember  11)  for  several  weeks.  Hay  sells  for  thirteen  dollars  per  ton,  and 
is  still  rising  in  price.  Pastures  very  much  burned  up,  and  much  of  the 
wheat  sown  in  September  has  not  sprouted  yet,  and  will  prove  a  failure. 
Water  has  been  scarce  for  two  months,  and  streams  and  springs,  which 
were  never  known  to  fail  before,  have  gone  dry. 

Bucks,  S.— Owing  to  dry  weather,  much  of  our  growing  crops  have  suf¬ 
fered  somewhat.  The  improved  system  of  drilling  fertilizers  with  the 
wheat  and  other  grain  has  raised  the  average  of  the  past  year,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  the  last  ten  years.  Mild  and  pleasant  weather  has  been 
very  favorable  for  farm  stock,  and  improved  breeds  and  more  care  have 
raised  their  average  condition,  when  compared  with  that  of  our  past  decade. 
With  the  exception  of  dairy  products,  prices  are  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
per  cent,  better  than  last  year.  More  attention  is  being  given  to  producing 
fruit  for  Philadelphia  and  New  York  markets ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  vegetables.  A  great  advance  has  taken  place  in  the  improved  machinery 
and  stock  introduced  since  the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876. 
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Butler,  W. — Continuous  dry  weather  lias  injured  growing  crops.  More 
than  the  usual  area  of  fall  grain  sown.  Potatoes  rotting  on  the  ground 
and  after  digging.  Buckwheat  an  average  crop. 

Centre,  C.— Since  Juty  1,  (November  15,)  we  have  had  no  soaking  rain. 
Springs  and  streams  dried  up,  and,  in  some  cases,  cattle  are  driven  two 
miles  to  water.  Clover  and  timothy  a  failure ;  that  not  killed  by  dry 
weather  was  finished  by  grasshoppers.  Early  sown  fall  wheat  looking  best, 
while  later  sown  is  not  through  the  ground.  An  increased  acreage  sown. 

Chester,  X.  TT. — Wheat  not  looking  as  well  as  two  or  three  weeks  as;o. 
Corn  did  not  turn  out  as  well  at  husking  as  was  expected.  Considerable 
tobacco  raised  in  this  section,  and  the  area  planted  is  increasing  each  year. 
Some  sold  on  the  lath  at  sixteen  to  eighteen  cents  per  pound,  which,  with 
an  average  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  per  acre,  gives  a  fair  profit  to  the 
grower. 

Clearfield,  E. — Crops  thin  in  the  ground  and  short,  owing  to  dry 
weather.  Clover  and  timothy,  on  wheat  stubbles  much  injured.  Corn 
caught  by  early  frost  before  fuDy  ripe.  Oats  short  and  thin  on  the  ground, 
with  grain  light.  Potatoes  a  good  crop.  Apples  a  good  yield,  but  gener¬ 
ally  wormy. 

Columbia,  N.  E. — Growing  wheat  and  rye  make  a  fine  show  ;  but  some 
complaint  of  ravages  of  fly.  Crop  of  corn  just  gathered  is  a  fine  one.  Ap¬ 
ples  a  good  crop,  but  keeping  very  poorly.  Potatoes  of  good  quality  and 
yield,  but  rotting  in  some  localities.  Stock  of  all  kind  in  good  condition, 
and  an  unusual  number  of  cattle  will  be  fattened  this  fall. 

Crawford,  C. — Fall  very  dry ;  but  fine  for  all  kinds  of  farm  work  ;  but 
dry  weather  retarded  the  growth  of  fall  crops.  Fly  not  so  bad  as  usual, 
and  an  open  fall  will  continue  to  make  good  crops. 

Crawford,  N.  W. — The  warm  weather  and  an  open  fall  have  caused  a 
wonderful  growth  of  garden  products,  and  have  given  the  wheat  a  fine  start 
before  winter  sets  in.  Great  improvement  in  sheep  raising  in  this  district, 
due,  probably,  to  the  low  prices  and  small  profits  in  dairy  products.  Ap¬ 
ples  rotted  badly  during  the  warm  weather  of  October.  Less  blight  among 
pear  trees  than  usual. 

Dauphin,  E. — Summer  dry,  with  sufficient  light  rains  to  keep  the  surface 
moist.  Fall  grain  looks  well.  Corn  an  average  crop,  but  of  poor  quality. 
Oats  an  average  crop,  with  good  grain.  Tobacco  good.  On  account  of  the 
almost  total  failure  of  the  3Toung  grass,  a  considerable  area  of  wheat  stubbles 
will  be  turned  under  for  corn  next  spring,  and  older  sods  must  be  left  for 
another  cutting.  Cattle  in  good  health ;  but  not  in  as  good  condition  as 
last  fall,  owing  to  short  pasture.  Man}r  springs  and  wells  diy  which  were 
never  before  known  to  fail. 

Dauphin,  N. — Season  unusually  dry.  Hay  and  potatoes  much  injured 
for  want  of  moisture,  but  the  large  increase  in  the  acreage  of  the  latter  crop 
will  keep  the  yield  up  to  an  average.  In  an  experimental  plot,  in  one  of 
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my  fields,  the  yields  were  in  the  following  ratio  :  Genessee  County  King, 
two  hundred  and  forty-four  bushels  per  acre ;  Burbank’s  seedling,  three 
hundred  and  twenty-one  bushels ;  Peerless,  three  hundred  and  forty-eight 
bushels  ;  and  Triumph,  (a  Vermont  seedling,)  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
bushels  per  acre. 

Delaware,  (Birmingham.) — Yield  of  wheat  has  been  placed  low,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  hail  storm  which  swept  over  this  section  of  Delaware 
county  in  J une.  In  some  cases  almost  destroying  all  crops.  Aside  from 
this,  the  yield  was  somewhat  less  than  the  average.  Apple  crop  a  complete 
failure,  and  pears  almost  so.  Unless  some  remedy  can  be  found  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  when  pears  will  disappear  from  this  section. 

Erie,  C. — A  long  continued  drought  during  the  entire  summer  very  ma¬ 
terially  shortened  all  crops.  Barley  is  grown  extensively  near  the  lake, 
and  more  than  the  usual  area  was  sown,  but  the  crop  was  light  with  short 
straw  and  grain  of  an  inferior  quality.  Very  little  of  the  seeding  of  clover 
and  timothy  is  worth  retaining,  owing  to  the  effect  of  the  dry  weather. 
Oats  mainly  grown  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  Potatoes  short  of 
the  average  yield.  All  fall  maturing  garden  crops  did  remarkably  well. 
Pear  crop  very  large  and  market  glutted.  Apple  crop  rather  light,  and 
fruit  decaying  badly.  Grapes  plenty  and  of  superior  quality.  Our  farmers 
do  not  hesitate  to  purchase  grain  when  their  crops  are  short,  and,  hence, 
stock  is  in  as  good  a  condition  as  usual. 

Erie,  N.  W. — The  corn  crop  is  more  than  an  average ;  on  the  clay  lands 
and  on  the  sandy  or  gravelly  ground  it  exceeds  all  expectations.  Season 
has  been  very  dry,  and  has  interferred  with  the  growth  of  the  fall  wheat. 
Some  “  fly  ”  in  the  wheat,  but  not  so  bad  as  last  year,  as  the  sowing  was 
generally  later.  Apple  crop  the  smallest  known  for  many  years.  Many 
having  large  orchards  were  obliged  to  purchase  from  eastern  Erie  county 
and  New  York  State. 

Elk,  S.  W. — The  low  condition  of  the  growing  crops,  pasture,  &c.,is  due 
to  long  continued  dry  weather,  very  little  rain  having  fallen  since  the  1st 
of  July.  The  acreage  of  wheat  is  rapidly  and  annually  increasing,  and 
shows  well,  when  compared  with  the  average  of  ten  years. 

Fayette,  S.  E. — Corn  crop  poor ;  first  planting  did  not  come  up  well, 
and  had  to  be  re-planted  several  times  in  some  cases.  J  une  frosts  and  dry 
weather  made  a  light  hay  crop.  The  month  of  October  was  the  warmest 
known  for  many  years,  and  streams  and  springs  were  very  low,  rendering 
it  very  difficult,  in  some  places,  to  get  water  for  stock. 

Fayette,  W. — Owing  to  dry  weather,  wheat  is  short,  thin,  and  u  spotted.” 
Pasture  short,  and  stock  of  all  kinds  below  the  average  in  condition,  but 
perfectly  healthy.  All  kinds  of  fruit  scarce. 

Forest,  N. — Pasture  short,  and  cattle  let  out  in  the  woods  were,  in  some 
cases,  injured  by  eating  acorns  in  too  large  amounts,  producing  death  in  a 
few  cases.  When  salt  was  given  liberally,  no  stock  were  lost  by  eating  acorns. 
Fruit  of  all  kinds  a  good  crop. 
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Franklin,  S.  E. — Abundant  crops  of  fruit.  Owing  to  dry  weather,  roads 
have  been  good.  First  wheat  seeding  middle  of  August,  and  re-seeded 
middle  of  September — Hessian  fly  was  too  much  for  it.  The  use  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  has  very  much  increased  during  the  past  3rear. 

Lancaster,  S. — Dry  weather  and  Hessian  fly  will  certainly  greatly  injure 
the  growing  wheat  crop.  Stock  of  all  kinds  (except  cases  of  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  previously  reported)  are  in  good  health  and  condition. 

Lancaster,  N.  W. — A  very  destructive  hail  storm,  June  7,  very  materially 
injured  all  growing  crops.  Whole  fields  of  wheat  were  cut  down,  with  onl\ 
here  and  there  a  head  standing.  The  yield  in  the  hail-cut  district  was  from 
three  to  eight  bushels  per  acre.  Corn  and  potatoes  were,  more  or  less,  in¬ 
jured,  but  recovered  partly ;  but,  on  account  of  the  dry  weather,  did  not 
maintain  their  gain.  Tobacco,  not  being  nearly  all  planted,  escaped,  but  was 
small,  until  the  rains  of  last  July  caused  it  to  grow  wonderfully.  Wheat 
looks  promising,  but  was  somewhat  injured  by  fly.  The  young  grass  in 
wheat  stubbles  has  suffered  from  the  dry  weather — the  timothy  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  clover.  All  kinds  of  fruit,  except  apples  and  berries,  very 
plent}^.  Stock  of  all  kinds  in  good  condition. 

Lehigh,  N.  W. — Summer  and  fall  very  dry  at  this  time,  (November  2.) 
Springs  and  streams  are  lower  than  for  thirty  years  past.  Young  clover 
burned  out.  Pasture  poor  and  short.  This  season  teaches  us  a  forcible 
lesson  in  favor  of  deep  culture  for  all  crops. 

Lehigh,  S.  E. — With  the  exception  of  rye,  all  crops  in  this  section  were 
good,  potatoes  in  many  instances  }rielding  an  enormous  crop.  This  being 
an  old  agricultural  district,  no  material  change  takes  place  in  the  average 
annual  acreage.  No  epidemic  among  stock,  except  chicken  cholera  among 
poultry. 

Mercer,  W. — Wheat  not  having  been  sown  so  early  as  last  year,  has  not 
suffered  so  much  from  fly,  and  looks  well.  Clover  looks  middling  and 
timothy  very  poor,  the  sowing  of  last  spring  proving  almost  an  entire  fail¬ 
ure.  Apples  a  medium  crop,  but  fell|off  during  warm  weather  in  October, 
and  rotted  badly. 

Mifflin. — Among  many  of  our  farmers  much  quiet  thinking  and  no 
little  talking  has  been  done  as  to  the  merits  of  the  soiling  s}rstem,  and  here 
and  there  a  farmer  has  commenced  farming  on  that  plan.  This  feeling  in 
favor  of  soiling  and  fewer  fences  has  only  shown  itself  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  but  is  rapidly  growing.  The  Kishacoquillas  valley  includes 
the  townships  of  Armagh,  Brown,  Union,  and  Menno.  By  actual  count, 
the  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in  Menno  township,  in  1878,  was  a 
trifle  more  than  twenty-eight  and  one  half  bushels,  and  that  of  oats  thirt}"- 
five  bushels.  In  Union  township,  the  average  yield  was  very  nearly  twenty- 
eight  bushels. 

Monroe. — The  wheat  crop  of  1879  was  good,  but  owing  to  the  ravages 
of  the  fly  during  the  previous  three  years,  less  than  the  average  acreage 
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was  sown.  But  little  damage  from  the  fly  this  fall,  and  the  fall  grain  looks 
well.  Stock  all  healthy  and  in  good  condition.  Buckwheat  very  good. 

Montgomery,  C. — All  cereal  and  root  crops  are  poor,  and,  except  small 
fruits ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  fruit  crop.  Many  farmers  estimate  the 
yield  of  corn  at  half  that  of  last  year,  and  at  husking  all  are  disappointed 
at  the  yield.  Potatoes  inferior  in  both  quality  and  quantity.  The  increase 
in  price  will  make  up  the  deficiency  in  yield  of  most  crops.  Cattle  and  other 
stock  in  first-class  condition. 

Montgomery,  S.— Corn  badly  broken  down  by  a  storm  in  August,  and 
the  crop  thereby  reduced  in  quality,  about  one  tenth  being  mouldy.  An 
immense  crop  of  pumpkins  raised  with  corn  this  year,  but  many  of  them 
destroyed  by  a  frost  in  October ;  but  little  rain  since  the  wheat  was  sown, 
and  it  is  consequently  short.  Abortion  still  prevalent  among  the  cows  of 
the  district,  otherwise  stock  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Montgomery,  S.  W. — Stock  in  good  condition  and  health.  Winter  grain 
looks  well.  Principal  products  of  this  district,  butter  and  hay  for  Phila¬ 
delphia  market. 

Perry,  S.  W.- — It  has  been  unusually  dry  since  first  week  in  September, 
but,  notwithstanding  this,  wheat  looks  remarkably  well.  Grass  seed  did 
not  “  take  ”  well.  Tobacco  raised  in  small  amounts  along  the  river  bottoms 
Stock  in  good  condition  and  healthy. 

Philadelphia,  N.  E. — In  this  section  of  the  county  the  cereal  crops  are 
up  to  the  average,  but  the  weather  has  so  injured  the  root  crops  as  to  re¬ 
duce  the  yield  to  the  half  of  the  average.  Winter  grain  does  not  look  as 
well  as  usual,  and  much  of  the  grass  seed  failed  to  germinate.  Condition 
of  stock  not  up  to  the  average,  but  no  unusual  disease  reported.  The  bene¬ 
fits  of  partial  u  soiling  ”  has  been  demonstrated  where  farmers  had  an  acre 
or  two  of  sowed  corn  to  cut  for  their  stock. 

Pike,  N. — Owing  to  cold  and  dry  weather  in  May  and  early  June,  the 
corn  crop  is  a  partial  failure — say  not  more  than  half  a  crop.  The  crop  of 
rye  has  been  reduced  from  the  same  cause.  Potatoes  yielded  well,  but 
rotted  badly :  but  little  wheat  raised  in  this  county,  but  an  unusual  area 
of  brush  land  is  being  cleared  for  wheat  this  fall. 

Potter,  N.  E. — Dry  weather  this  fall  very  nearly  ruined  the  fall  feed,  and 
the  natural  pastures  were  dried  up.  New  seeding  suffered  very  much.  Ap¬ 
ples  very  plenty,  and  other  fruits  not  much  grown.  Potatoes  good,  but 
rotting  badly. 

Snyder,  S.  E. — Grain  sown  before  September  15  looks  badly,  and  is  much 
injured  by  fly.  No  unusual  sickness  among  farm  stock,  but  owing  to  im¬ 
portation,  I  mark  the  average  ten  per  cent,  above  that  of  past  ten  years. 

Somerset,  C. — Owing  to  dry  and  hot  weather,  the  condition  of  farm  stock 
is  below  that  of  last  year ;  fly  doing  some  damage  in  early  sown  wheat,  and 
in  that  seeded  down  in  oat  stubble;  fruit  crop  of  all  kinds  good;  good 
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weather  in  August  and  September  very  much  increased  the  bulk  of  second 
crop  of  hay,  which,  in  some  fields,  was  of  more  value  than  the  first  cutting. 

Sullivan,  X.  C. — All  crops,  grass,  and  pasture,  suffered  much  during  the 
gold  dry  spring,  and  did  not  recover  by  harvest.  Dry  weather  in  August, 
September,  and  October  kept  down  the  pasture,  and  reduced  the  condition 
of  stock ;  much  stock  on  hand  not  in  a  fit  condition  for  the  butcher,  which, 
in  view  of  the  high  price  of  ha}",  very  much  reduces  the  price  of  the  stock. 

Susquehanna,  C. — On  account  of  dry  weather,  and  difficulty  in  plowing, 
less  than  the  usual  amount  of  fall  grain  is  being  put  in  ;  stock  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  free  from  disease ;  apples  on  the  hills  and  high  lands  an  im¬ 
mense  crop,  but  a  failure  in  the  valleys  ;  orchards  with  northern  exposure 
do  best :  care  of  trees  has  much  to  do  with  their  thrift  and  bearing. 

Tioga,  W. — The  summer  has  been  exceedingly  dry.  Many  of  our  farmers 
have  driven  their  cattle  from  one  to  two  miles  for  water ;  never  before  was 
there  so  great  a  drought,  consequently  all  of  the  feed  as  well  as  pastures 
were  poor ;  new  seeding  having  been  pastured  now  looks  bad. 

Union,  E.  C. — Late  sown  wheat  looks  much  the  best ;  owing  to  the  failure 
of  the  clover  and  timothy  man}’  stubbles  will  be  plowed  up  ;  apples  are  rot¬ 
ting  badly  ;  peach  crop  a  very  fine  one  ;  water  scarce  ;  stock  in  good  J con¬ 
dition,  and  free  from  disease ;  clover  seed  a  failure,  got  but  nine  bushels 
from  twenty-one  acres,  and  many  did  not  do  as  well. 

V enango. — Season  very  poor  for  all  farm  crops ;  cold  and  dry,  weather 
with  late  spring,  and  early  fall  frosts ;  hay  a  poor  crop ;  corn  caught  by 
frost  in  the  fall ;  potato  crop  poor ;  scarcity  of  feed  makes  stock  low  in 
price ;  no  disease  among  farm  stock. 

Warren,  C. — Late  frosts  in  the  spring  injured  corn  and  potatoes,  and 
the  loss  was  increased  by  cool  weather  in  June  and  July.  In  July  11,  a 
severe  hail  storm  did  much  damage  to  the  crops.  This  followed  by  excess¬ 
ive  dry  weather,  has  very  much  shortened  all  crops. 

Wayne,  X.  E. — Summer  the  dryest  for  many  years.  Wheat  short  of 
last  year’s  crop.  Oats  good  in  yield  and  quality.  Fall  pasture  very  poor. 
Many  springs  and  wells  are  dry.  Many  apples  frozen  on  the  trees  during 
snow  storm  in  October.  Potato  crop  large,  but  much  loss  from  rotting. 
Bain  is  much  needed,  (Xovember  12.) 

Westmoreland,  C. — Much  of  the  clover  grown  last  spring  was  killed  by 
dry  weather.  Many  clover  stubbles  plowed  up,  thus  increasing  the  acreage 
of  next  year’s  wheat  crop.  Wheat  and  barley,  though  short  in  straw,  filled 
well.  Clover  seed  averaged  about  two  and  one  half  bushels  per  acre.  All 
wheat  sown  before  September  5,  looks  very  badly.  Wheat  sown  as  late  as 
October  5,  looks  well. 
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PER  CENT.  OF  YIELD  OF  CROPS  NAMED,  COMPARED  WITH  LAST  YEAR. 


From  November  Returns  of  Official  Reporters. 


Counties. 

Wheat. 

>> 

8 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Corn. 

Potatoes. 

Hay. 

Straw. 

Tobacco. 

Garden 

products. 

Apples. 

j  Peaches. 

Pears. 

Plums. 

Grapes.  J 

Berries. 

Adams, . 

90 

95 

103 

80 

102 

75 

75 

85 

90 

63 

120 

125 

85 

90 

95 

Allegheny,  .  ,  . 

101 

100 

100 

80 

93 

105 

70 

75 

100 

90 

65 

50 

107 

40 

95 

75 

Armstrong,  .  .  . 

85 

105 

. 

100 

111 

115 

75 

75 

. 

100 

130 

125 

120 

100 

no 

no 

Beaver, . 

98 

100 

94 

82 

97 

90 

80 

80 

89 

75 

70 

85 

50 

100 

100 

Bedford,  .... 

80 

100 

85 

95 

101 

110 

65 

70 

100 

102 

115 

100 

102 

100 

104 

102 

Berks, . 

102 

95 

90 

85 

105 

95 

85 

85 

87 

94 

75 

100 

111 

100 

105 

100 

Blair, . 

58 

75 

75 

62 

110 

111 

54 

51 

90 

115 

no 

105 

100 

no 

95 

Bradford,  .... 

90 

98 

98 

115 

74 

125 

89 

90 

100 

100 

70 

100 

85 

90 

75 

90 

Bucks, . 

90 

95 

110 

98 

88 

78 

77 

no 

102 

84 

98 

111 

90 

100 

102 

Butler,  . 

55 

75 

90 

90 

90 

55 

70 

100 

50 

25 

80 

75 

100 

no 

Cambria,  .... 

90 

75 

95 

82 

75 

65 

65 

95 

100 

100 

95 

75 

100 

100 

Cameron,  .... 

v  85 

80 

90 

87 

100 

75 

70 

90 

80 

85 

95 

100 

100 

Carbon,  .  . 

110 

85 

95 

105 

100 

85 

90 

100 

no 

105 

115 

100 

105 

100 

Centre, . 

55 

85 

85 

70 

101 

no 

60 

70 

102 

100 

120 

125 

115 

no 

no 

102 

Chester, . 

95 

100 

115 

100 

95 

90 

92 

in 

95 

75 

55 

105 

104 

105 

98 

Clarion, . 

67 

94 

82 

104 

no 

74 

87 

100 

100 

87 

85 

75 

100 

100 

Clearfield,  .  .  . 

100 

100 

90 

87 

98 

no 

85 

90 

107 

105 

150 

120 

115 

100 

111 

100 

Clinton . 

65 

75 

75 

63 

115 

175 

60 

94 

100 

100 

62 

115 

125 

95 

175 

100 

Columbia,  .... 

100 

85 

78 

90 

no 

70 

87 

•  ■ 

100 

90 

92 

100 

105 

100 

Crawford,  .... 

104 

90 

85 

104 

100 

in 

82 

85 

100 

no 

101 

105 

no 

100 

no 

105 

Cumberland,  .  . 

75 

82 

80 

75 

70 

80 

70 

72 

107 

100 

85 

120 

95 

75 

no 

90 

Dauphin,  .... 

72 

75 

90 

114 

120 

70 

68 

107 

100 

75 

115 

no 

75 

in 

no 

Delaware,  .... 

87 

90 

110 

95 

105 

90 

95 

104 

45 

50 

90 

15 

75 

100 

Elk, . 

95 

100 

100 

95 

120 

115 

95 

100 

100 

150 

150 

200 

105 

120 

115 

Erie, . 

70 

82 

100 

90 

92 

125 

79 

85 

102 

70 

85 

150 

75 

107 

80 

Fayette, . 

95 

98 

97 

91 

87 

97 

72 

80 

100 

100 

47 

ICO 

95 

75 

100 

100 

Forest,  . 

94 

90 

89 

79 

112 

92 

90 

100 

98 

200 

170 

175 

120 

100 

150 

Franklin,  .... 

90 

93 

90 

92 

107 

no 

101 

93 

104 

100 

111 

130 

115 

87 

103 

112 

Fulton, . 

70 

74 

100 

110 

120 

75 

85 

103 

145 

13* 

125 

no 

112 

140 

Greene, . 

97 

98 

90 

100 

100 

89 

72 

91 

100 

80 

85 

75 

52 

100 

101 

Huntingdon,  .  . 

87 

95 

87 

100 

132 

117 

75 

78 

100 

no 

150 

125 

115 

87 

150 

no 

Indiana . 

108 

185 

102 

110 

102 

85 

85 

112 

100 

120 

115 

108 

100 

no 

100 

Jefferson,  .... 

100 

100 

70 

100 

120 

69 

90 

100 

75 

98 

100 

100 

95 

98 

Juniata, . 

93 

90 

75 

90 

91 

95 

85 

87 

90 

97 

90 

92 

100 

100 

no 

100 

Lackawanna,  .  . 

98 

100 

94 

87 

102 

84 

87 

100 

75 

85 

90 

.  ■  • 

102 

104 

Lancaster,  .  .  . 

90 

80 

100 

97 

104 

100 

81 

80 

no 

100 

48 

75 

73 

85 

90 

85 

Lawrence,  .  . 

92 

97 

91 

102 

104 

75 

78 

95 

50 

75 

95 

•  •  • 

100 

100 

Lebanon,  .... 

90 

75 

100 

112 

100 

85 

85 

100 

100 

87 

ICO 

120 

100 

115 

97 

Lehigh, . 

104 

85 

102 

101 

103 

90 

92 

98 

97 

82 

104 

107 

100 

113 

97 

Luzerne,  .... 

99 

87 

75 

90 

102 

67 

78 

100 

no 

. 

122 

127 

175 

no 

Lycoming,  .  .  . 

99 

97 

100 

110 

120 

87 

97 

100 

80 

112 

102 

100 

104 

102 

McKean,  .... 

92 

97 

98 

102 

no 

80 

85 

100 

75 

78 

92 

80 

102 

104 

Mercer, . 

104 

100 

94 

97 

104 

75 

85 

100 

92 

100 

100 

100 

90 

100 

Mifflin,  . 

84 

104 

92 

112 

no 

78 

70 

104 

90 

175 

no 

150 

123 

92 

Monroe, . 

100 

90 

87 

92 

90 

70 

72 

100 

100 

102 

107 

90 

104 

100 

Montgomery,  .  . 

99 

95 

107 

100 

104 

95 

97 

102 

96 

120 

122 

104 

105 

97 

Montour,  .... 

101 

102 

98 

100 

114 

76 

89 

104 

100 

57 

160 

120 

180 

97 

100 

Northampton,  . 

94 

92 

100 

102 

104 

85 

96 

no 

100 

45 

75 

100 

80 

85 

100 

Northumberland 

87 

92 

79 

100 

162 

65 

75 

100 

54 

170 

104 

100 

102 

104 

Perry, . 

93 

90 

97 

120 

107 

90 

90 

92 

97 

no 

150 

no 

112 

120 

104 

Philadelphia,  .  . 

100 

100 

107 

102 

108 

80 

l00 

100 

95 

100 

114 

.  . 

100 

87 

Pike,  . 

97 

57 

80 

97 

87 

102 

92 

95 

97 

100 

111 

104 

120 

no 

no 

120 

Potter,  . 

98 

100 

100 

110 

90 

120 

101 

l00 

100 

103 

175 

98 

114 

103 

105 

112 

Schuylkill,  .  .  . 

98 

90 

75 

1C4 

87 

48 

89 

100 

75 

90 

102 

87 

no 

100 

Snyder, . 

85 

90 

87 

110 

100 

86 

89 

84 

90 

20 

111 

95 

90 

112 

97 

Somerset,  .... 

99 

89 

105 

100 

102 

115 

74 

87 

103 

147 

142 

137 

113 

127 

123 

Sullivan,  .... 

97 

85 

87 

102 

87 

115 

73 

70 

93 

120 

75 

87 

100 

87 

78 

Susquehanna,  . 

95 

97 

110 

74 

128 

j00 

l00 

100 

114 

102 

105 

87 

82 

101 

Tioga, . 

98 

92 

101 

97 

no 

82 

79 

100 

102 

100 

107 

•  •  • 

87 

100 

Union,  .... 

112 

95 

87 

113 

95 

70 

90 

111 

105 

I2d 

175 

120 

150 

90 

no 

Venango,  .... 

92 

no 

100 

85 

94 

87 

75 

70 

92 

101 

140 

115 

100 

124 

102 

Warren, . 

98 

95 

101 

1C5 

90 

117 

85 

l00 

111 

170 

117 

200 

75 

100 

92 

Washington,  .  . 
Wayne, . 

107 

102 

102 

97 

95 

72 

87 

101 

. 

97 

71 

37 

76 

48 

87 

78 

93 

95 

100 

112 

83 

117 

]04 

]03 

100 

77 

75 

104 

28 

82 

84 

W  estmoreland, 

99 

92 

97 

78 

98 

104 

67 

72 

100 

100 

102 

87 

97 

102 

113 

100 

Wyoming,  ... 
York. 

100 

93 

92 

98 

115 

97 

89 

102 

100 

74 

104 

92 

81 

102 

94 

Pennsylvania  Board  of  Agriculture 
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PER  CENT.  OF  YIELD  OF  CROPS  NAMED,  COMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE 

OF  LAST  TEN  YEARS. 


From  Returns  of  Official  Reporters. 


Wheat. 

Kye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Corn. 

Potatoes. 

Hay. 

Straw. 

Tobacco. 

Garden  pro¬ 

ducts. 

Apples. 

Peaches. 

Pears. 

Plums. 

Grapes. 

Berries. 

Adams,  .... 

89 

90 

75 

85 

97 

92 

75 

<X> 

00 

75 

92 

92 

.  . 

95 

92 

Allegheny,  .  . 

102 

97 

100 

89 

100 

92 

67 

75 

100 

99 

90 

89 

75 

100 

100 

Armstrong,  .  . 

94 

97 

•  •  • 

92 

100 

102 

70 

80 

•  •  • 

100  j 

102 

104 

101 

100 

102 

100 

Beaver,  .... 

95 

97 

95 

85 

87 

102 

85 

80 

•  a  , 

104 

I  102 

97 

100 

100 

104 

100 

Bedford,  .  .  . 

87 

90 

•  • 

92 

104 

102 

82 

87 

... 

100 

no 

115 

107 

97 

102 

100 

Berks, . 

92 

87 

,  , 

95 

87 

92 

87 

90 

107 

101 

90 

87 

94 

100 

102 

104 

Blair . 

85 

87 

100 

104 

102 

82 

87 

91 

... 

100  1 

80 

82 

87 

92 

97 

87 

Bradford,  .  . 

78 

90 

97 

102 

90 

98 

85 

87 

100 

100 

67 

75 

100 

100 

92 

98 

Bucks, . 

103 

100 

104 

100 

97 

90 

97 

•  •  . 

92 

87 

97 

92 

87 

100 

100 

Butler . 

87 

86 

•  •  • 

89 

97 

100 

87 

85 

,  m 

100 

65 

78 

82 

97 

102 

104 

Cambria,  .  .  . 

85 

84 

•  •  . 

90 

92 

100 

89 

97 

•  •  . 

100 

75 

87 

92 

87 

100 

100 

Cameron,  .  .  . 

96 

86 

•  •  • 

97 

100 

100 

82 

87 

•  •  • 

100 

52 

54 

97 

87 

102 

104 

Carbon,  .... 

100 

100 

.  •  . 

107 

102 

100 

87 

92 

•  •  • 

87 

I  104 

106 

100 

100 

87 

93 

Centre,  .... 

85 

92 

100 

87 

101 

102 

83 

75 

•  •  • 

100 

;  103 

107 

106 

102 

104 

110 

Chester,  .... 

103 

100 

•  •  • 

110 

100 

107 

92 

93 

,  ,  , 

87 

70 

82 

104 

100 

100 

ICO 

Clarion,  .... 

87 

89 

•  •  • 

97 

100 

100 

82 

87 

>  •  • 

100 

I  100 

100 

100 

92 

87 

100 

Clearfield, .  .  . 

102 

100 

,  ,  . 

87 

87 

100 

84 

89 

•  •  • 

102 

111 

117 

no 

90 

104 

108 

Clinton,  .  . 

81 

75 

100 

82 

112 

120 

74 

70 

140 

100 

70 

112 

133 

94 

137 

100 

Columbia,  .  .  . 

95 

87 

.  •  • 

85 

97 

92 

no 

78 

100 

87 

85 

85 

85 

95 

97 

Crawford,  .  .  . 

110 

95 

110 

97 

100 

118 

92 

93 

90 

97 

105 

103 

100 

100 

97 

100 

Cumberland,  . 

95 

90 

92 

102 

76 

89 

92 

97 

•  •  • 

95 

90 

120 

100 

100 

112 

106 

Dauphin,  .  .  . 

87 

78 

87 

100 

102 

72 

78 

•  •  . 

87 

67 

72 

89 

97 

100 

102 

Delaware,  .  .  . 

86 

95 

,  ,  , 

107 

97 

108 

102 

90 

•  • 

100 

72 

.  . 

87 

92 

75 

100 

Elk . 

110 

100 

•  •  • 

115 

94 

112 

no 

111 

•  •  » 

107 

1  200 

150 

175 

100 

100 

95 

Erie, . 

98 

99 

100 

100 

107 

92 

98 

•  t 

104 

87 

100 

89 

92 

102 

99 

Fayette,  .... 

100 

100 

98 

100 

97 

82 

85 

•  • 

100 

72 

78 

86 

97 

100 

100 

Forest,  .... 

100 

100 

92 

97 

95 

87 

89 

•  • 

100 

75 

loO 

87 

96 

98 

92 

Franklin,  .  .  . 

97 

97 

•  •  • 

89 

97 

100 

94 

97 

•  •  • 

92 

no 

115 

102 

107 

102 

104 

Fulton,  .... 

89 

97 

.  •  • 

92 

100 

100 

97 

98 

•  •  » 

100 

126 

125 

107 

104 

lo7 

100 

'Greene,  ... 

115 

100 

100 

100 

100 

110 

78 

96 

,  n 

100 

40 

100 

100 

100 

89 

96 

Huntingdon,  . 

89 

85 

92 

100 

111 

114 

100 

97 

•  •  • 

100 

no 

107 

104 

98 

100 

92 

Indiana,  .... 

112 

114 

90 

100 

113 

93 

95 

•  •  • 

111 

no 

120 

112 

100 

113 

100 

Jefferson,  .  .  . 

97 

99 

100 

100 

104 

100 

100 

,  , 

100 

140 

100 

100 

102 

104 

100 

Juniata,  .... 

100 

100 

97 

97 

107 

95 

97 

93 

100 

77 

100 

87 

75 

no 

104 

Lackawanna. 
Lancaster,  .  . 

100 

95 

100 

98 

97 

80 

87 

100 

100 

60 

59 

60 

75 

87 

94 

Lawrence,  .  . 

92 

97 

100 

97 

107 

100 

92 

100 

75 

78 

86 

94 

100 

100 

Lebanon,  .  .  . 

100 

90 

105 

110 

111 

97 

97 

100 

100 

87 

100 

115 

100 

no 

100 

Lehigh,  .... 

98 

98 

94 

100 

96 

98 

87 

102 

67 

74 

90 

100 

100 

112 

Luzerne,  .  .  . 

100 

75 

98 

89 

120 

100 

100 

•  •  • 

97 

100 

100 

117 

no 

13G 

140 

Lycoming,  .  . 

89 

92 

100 

100 

97 

89 

91 

-  .  . 

100 

72 

87 

85 

72 

104 

102 

McKean,  .  .  . 

97 

98 

100 

102 

104 

90 

97 

100 

75 

78 

89 

90 

100 

90 

Mercer,  .... 

100 

95 

95 

93 

107 

85 

92 

•  • 

100 

78 

87 

105 

95 

93 

115 

Mifflin,  .... 

89 

104 

100 

100 

104 

78 

85 

107 

92 

120 

105 

102 

100 

100 

Monroe,  ... 

80 

90 

78 

75 

100 

70 

78 

94 

90 

70 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Montgomery,  . 

102 

100 

95 

107 

109 

97 

98 

105 

100 

100 

105 

97 

no 

107 

Montour,  .  . 

100 

100 

•  •  • 

92 

97 

100 

92 

94 

100 

75 

89 

97 

100 

100 

97 

Northampton, 

87 

89 

•  •  • 

100 

100 

100 

75 

70 

107 

100 

37 

49 

100 

100 

75 

100 

Northumberland 

100 

100 

•  •  • 

90 

100 

117 

78 

100 

100 

75 

101 

110 

100 

100 

100 

Perrv, . 

97 

95 

90 

110 

95 

92 

94 

97 

95 

107 

120 

107 

104 

108 

97 

Philadelphia,  . 

100 

100 

97 

98 

111 

97 

100 

,  , 

100 

78 

87 

92 

75 

97 

Pike,  . 

98 

100 

97 

100 

87 

90 

95 

95 

100 

110 

100 

90 

97 

100 

104 

Potter,  .... 

110 

115 

103 

100 

100 

111 

100 

100 

.  100 

130 

95 

112 

117 

1O0 

100 

Schuylkill,  .  . 

100 

90 

90 

100 

97 

75 

87 

100 

75 

87 

100 

100 

107 

100 

Snyder,  .... 

100 

97 

80 

110 

103 

90 

95 

80 

95 

30 

95 

97 

100 

no 

98 

Somerset,  .  .  . 

105 

90 

100 

95 

120 

112 

90 

100 

no 

125 

120 

140 

100 

ItO 

97 

Sullivan,  .  .  . 

87 

95 

92 

100 

92 

102 

80 

90 

92 

105 

95 

90 

100 

90 

98 

Susquehanna, 

100 

101 

110 

87 

102 

100 

100 

97 

100 

100 

100 

75 

89 

98 

Tioga, . 

104 

100 

100 

no 

107 

97 

95 

100 

75 

80 

97 

100 

100 

92 

Union,  .  .  . 

92 

95 

80 

105 

no 

87 

92 

105 

75 

78 

92 

98 

97 

100 

Venango,  .  .  . 

100 

100 

97 

102 

107 

92 

98 

100 

100 

100 

75 

97 

100 

104 

Warren,  .... 

100 

107 

110 

89 

105 

90 

100 

114 

140 

100 

175 

72 

100 

95 

Washington,  . 

120 

110 

100 

100 

100 

87 

92 

100 

75 

87 

72 

75 

80 

92 

Wayne,  .  .  .  . 

102 

105 

97 

100 

100 

104 

107 

100 

97 

107 

100 

100 

90 

97 

104 

Westmoreland, 

107 

105 

95 

100 

95 

97 

75 

89 

100 

97 

100 

97 

98 

100 

100 

TV  voming,  .  . 

100 

95 

•  •  • 

100 

97 

97 

89 

92 

97 

100 

100 

75 

92 

100 

98 

York, . 

108 

92 

•  •  • 

105 

105 

98 

100 

100 

100 

111 

85 

89 

100 

92 

100 

100 
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CONDITION  OF  CROWING  CROPS. 

November  Reports  of  Official  Reporters. 


Counties. 

COMPARED  WITH  LAST  YEAR. 

COMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  OP 
TEN  YEARS. 

WHEAT. 

Wheat. 

f>> 

W 

Clover  stubble. 

Timothy  stubble 

Natural  pasture. 

Wheat  stubble 

4-3 

0) 

% 

6 

>> 

« 

Clover  stubble. 

Timothy  stubble. 

Natural  pasture. 

Wheat  stubble. 

Acreage  of  wheat 

,  compared  with  , 

i  last  year. 

Acreage  o  1  wheat 
,  compared  with 
|  average  of  ten 
i  ytars. 

Adams,  .  .  .  . 

105 

100 

75 

80 

90 

95 

100 

100 

95 

90 

95 

90 

107 

105 

Allegheny,  .  . 

75 

85 

100 

100 

100 

75 

90 

90 

100 

100 

98 

75 

115 

125 

Armstrong,  .  . 

95 

95 

90 

90 

87 

85 

90 

90 

85 

83 

80 

85 

102 

103 

Beaver,  .... 

107 

102 

100 

102 

105 

105 

100 

100 

104 

105 

100 

100 

110 

115 

Bedford,  .  .  .  . 

75 

75 

100 

100 

100 

95 

80 

82 

102 

101 

100 

95 

100 

90 

Berks, . 

125 

125 

100 

100 

90 

90 

100 

101 

100 

100 

90 

85 

105 

102 

Blair,  . 

105 

105 

90 

95 

90 

85 

100 

100 

100 

98 

90 

89 

102 

100 

Bradford,  .  .  . 

110 

105 

100 

100 

90 

89 

100 

100 

100 

99 

90 

90 

106 

110 

Bucks, . 

110 

110 

65 

95 

95 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

95 

90 

100 

100 

Butler, . 

130 

125 

85 

85 

80 

75 

112 

112 

112 

105 

95 

90 

110 

110 

Cambria,  .  .  . 

110 

105 

90 

95 

85 

90 

105 

105 

100 

100 

95 

95 

115 

110 

Cameron,  .  .  . 

115 

115 

100 

100 

100 

90 

110 

111 

100 

100 

90 

90 

117 

117 

Carbon,  .  .  .  . 

120 

120 

95 

95 

95 

90 

107 

107 

100 

100 

90 

85 

120 

110 

Centre,  .  . 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

80 

101 

102 

100 

100 

90 

87 

105 

105 

Chester,  .  .  .  . 

110 

100 

100 

100 

95 

90 

104 

100 

100 

95 

95 

90 

100 

100 

Clarion,  .  .  .  . 

125 

105 

100 

100 

95 

95 

107 

105 

100 

100 

90 

90 

115 

105 

Clearfield,  .  .  . 

118 

115 

100 

100 

98 

90 

108 

105 

100 

100 

92 

90 

110 

105 

Clinton,  .  .  . 

105 

105 

100 

100 

80 

80 

100 

100 

100 

100 

90 

85 

110 

110 

Columbia,  .  .  . 

95 

95 

85 

85 

75 

75 

100 

100 

100 

95 

86 

80 

95 

105 

Crawford,  .  .  . 

107 

100 

100 

90 

85 

90 

100 

100 

100 

98 

95 

85 

110 

107 

Cumberland,  . 

118 

101 

100 

100 

80 

80 

105 

100 

100 

100 

90 

75 

100 

100 

Dauphin,  . 

110 

102 

100 

95 

90 

85 

107 

107 

100 

100 

98 

95 

104 

102 

Delaware,  .  .  . 

125 

107 

98 

95 

90 

85 

105 

107 

100 

100 

99 

92 

102 

102 

Elk, . 

90 

90 

85 

90 

85 

90 

90 

90 

85 

95 

95 

90 

105 

125 

Erie, . 

118 

104 

89 

85 

87 

87 

110 

102 

85 

90 

85 

90 

105 

125 

Payette,  .  .  .  . 

98 

95 

89 

95 

85 

90 

100 

100 

95 

100 

95 

90 

98 

100 

Forest,  .... 

102 

101 

95 

100 

90 

90 

100 

100 

98 

100 

90 

85 

99 

102 

Franklin,  .  .  . 

108 

10  L 

100 

105 

100 

102 

100 

100 

100 

101 

100 

100 

101 

108 

Fulton,  .  .  .  . 

90 

90 

90 

100 

90 

87 

95 

95 

95 

100 

90 

95 

110 

105 

Greene,  .... 

104 

100 

95 

100 

98 

97 

100 

100 

90 

100 

98 

92 

102 

107 

Huntingdon,  . 

110 

100 

100 

100 

98 

98 

100 

100 

97 

100 

95 

80 

115 

110 

Indiana,  .... 

115 

102 

98 

100 

95 

90 

107 

102 

90 

100 

95 

85 

101 

100 

Jefferson,  .  .  . 

120 

100 

95 

98 

82 

95 

100 

100 

100 

90 

95 

95 

120 

145 

Juniata,  .  .  .  . 

90 

92 

100 

100 

95 

80 

101 

101 

97 

100 

100 

80 

100 

105 

Lackawanna,  . 

110 

102 

98 

100 

92 

89 

100 

100 

98 

100 

90 

90 

Lancaster,  .  . 

105 

110 

75 

87 

90 

90 

100 

100 

85 

100 

95 

95 

95 

100 

Lawrence,  .  . 

112 

110 

90 

100 

90 

95 

107 

105 

95 

100 

95 

95 

105 

110 

Lebanon,  .  .  . 

104 

102 

95 

100 

90 

90 

100 

100 

100 

100 

95 

95 

101 

100 

Lehigh,  .... 

103 

95 

90 

100 

97 

87 

99 

99 

92 

100 

98 

90 

105 

102 

Luzerne,  .  .  . 

111 

110 

90 

100 

95 

97 

104 

102 

95 

100 

95 

100 

100 

100 

Lycoming,  .  . 

101 

100 

95 

100 

95 

95 

100 

100 

100 

100 

95 

95 

100 

100 

McKean,  .  .  . 

110 

105 

98 

100 

98 

95 

101 

101 

99 

100 

95 

90 

109 

111 

Mercer,  .... 

105 

110 

95 

100 

90 

100 

99 

95 

90 

95 

75 

85 

100 

107 

Mifflin,  .... 

112 

110 

98 

100 

98 

95 

102 

102 

100 

100 

90 

95 

102 

104 

Monroe,  .... 

105 

110 

95 

102 

100 

100 

100 

100 

98 

101 

98 

95 

100 

125 

Montgomery,  . 

110 

110 

98 

100 

95 

98 

102 

102 

100 

100 

98 

100 

100 

104 

Montour,  .  .  . 

107 

104 

100 

100 

100 

95 

102 

101 

100 

100 

95 

95 

102 

115 

Northampton, 

104 

103 

100 

100 

100 

90 

100 

100 

100 

100 

98 

95 

100 

103 

Northumberland 

110 

110 

98 

100 

95 

95 

102 

101 

100 

100 

99 

92 

100 

100 

Perry, . 

100 

100 

90 

95 

98 

85 

100 

100 

100 

100 

95 

98 

104 

HI 

Philadelphia,  . 

107 

105 

95 

98 

95 

90 

101 

100 

100 

100 

90 

90 

90 

90 

Pike, . 

104 

100 

90 

95 

95 

90 

100 

foo 

100 

100 

95 

90 

105 

110 

Potter, . 

100 

100 

90 

85 

90 

95 

100 

100 

100 

100 

.98 

90 

95 

109 

Schuylkill,  .  . 

95 

100 

85 

100 

95 

85 

95 

100 

89 

100 

95 

90 

100 

110 

Snyder,  .... 

115 

115 

90 

95 

75 

80 

107 

107 

95 

100 

95 

90 

115 

120 

Somerset,  .  .  . 

90 

90 

100 

100 

98 

95 

95 

95 

100 

100 

98 

95 

102 

104 

Sullivan,  .  .  . 

95 

95 

75 

78 

70 

75 

90 

90 

70 

79 

75 

80 

100 

104 

Susquehanna,  . 

110 

104 

90 

100 

95 

90 

102 

100 

100 

100 

95 

90 

107 

104 

Tioga, . 

105 

104 

95 

100 

97 

92 

100 

100 

100 

100 

90 

90 

105 

110 

Union,  .  . 

90 

100 

75 

100 

90 

75 

90 

90 

90 

98 

89 

90 

100 

100 

Venango,  .  .  . 

100 

100 

90 

100 

95 

90 

100 

100 

95 

100 

95 

90 

103 

107 

Warren,  .... 

102 

100 

90 

100 

98 

95 

100 

100 

98 

100 

98 

92 

111 

115 

Washington,  . 

103 

100 

98 

100 

90 

95 

100 

100 

100 

100 

95 

95 

109 

111 

Wayne,  .... 

102 

101 

95 

100 

90 

95 

100 

100 

90 

100 

90 

90 

105 

107 

Westmoreland, 

100 

100 

95 

100 

95 

90 

100 

100 

100 

100 

95 

90 

102 

104 

Wyoming,  .  . 

110 

110 

90 

100 

98 

98 

100 

100 

95 

100 

95 

90 

102 

107 

York, . 

110 

110 

98 

100 

95 

95 

100 

100 

94 

100 

98 

98 

101 

102 

Pennsylvania  Board  of  Agriculture 
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CONDITION  OF  FARM  STOCK. 


From  November  Returns  of  Official  Reporters. 


Counties. 

COMPARED  WITH 

LAST 

YEAR 

COMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  OF  LAST 
TEN  YEARS. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

Oxen. 

Cows. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Fat  cattle. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

Oxen. 

Cows. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Fat  cattle. 

Adams, . 

101 

100 

100 

95 

98 

100 

98 

100 

100 

95 

90 

90 

100 

85 

Allegheny,  .... 

100 

98 

87 

95 

90 

98 

90 

95 

95 

85 

92 

87 

100 

90 

Armstrong,  .  .  . 

100 

100 

90 

89 

95 

100 

90 

100 

100 

95 

90 

100 

100 

90 

Beaver, . 

100 

98 

90 

95 

90 

102 

90 

100 

100 

95 

98 

95 

100 

92 

Bedford, . 

. 

100 

100 

95 

90 

90 

100 

90 

100 

95 

95 

95 

100 

100 

90 

Berks, . 

100 

100 

98 

98 

95 

100 

90 

100 

100 

85 

90 

95 

100 

90 

Blair, . 

, 

100 

100 

100 

98 

95 

100 

98 

95 

100 

95 

95 

98 

100 

92 

Bradford,  .  .  . 

, 

95 

95 

90 

90 

92 

98 

90 

100 

100 

95 

92 

95 

100 

90 

Bucks, . 

100 

100 

95 

98 

99 

102 

95 

100 

100 

98 

100 

98 

104 

95 

Butler, . 

102 

102 

98 

95 

90 

100 

97 

100 

100 

98 

100 

98 

100 

95 

Cambria, . 

100 

100 

95 

98 

99 

95 

95 

100 

100 

95 

100 

90 

100 

95 

Cameron,  .... 

100 

100 

95 

95 

100 

100 

90 

95 

100 

90 

90 

98 

100 

96 

Carbon,  . 

100 

100 

94 

100 

100 

104 

85 

104 

100 

85 

87 

95 

100 

99 

Centre, . 

100 

100 

85 

98 

100 

102 

87 

100 

99 

87 

90 

87 

95 

95 

Chester, . 

95 

98 

90 

95 

102 

100 

89 

100 

95 

89 

90 

95 

99 

100 

Clarion,  . 

100 

100 

90 

96 

104 

100 

92 

100 

100 

87 

90 

100 

98 

95 

Clearfield,  .... 

102 

105 

95 

99 

100 

95 

93 

100 

100 

92 

95 

100 

102 

98 

Clinton, . 

100 

100 

90 

94 

100 

100 

87 

100 

100 

95 

98 

100 

101 

97 

Columbia,  .... 

100 

100 

94 

92 

95 

100 

99 

95 

100 

86 

90 

102 

95 

99 

Crawford,  .... 

100 

100 

92 

85 

98 

100 

100 

99 

98 

93 

87 

100 

104 

100 

Cumberland,  .  . 

105 

100 

94 

90 

92 

100 

100 

97 

97 

95 

90 

100 

96 

95 

Dauphin, . 

102 

100 

95 

99 

90 

104 

100 

102 

101 

97 

85 

95 

101 

97 

Delaware,  .... 

100 

100 

95 

94 

95 

100 

97 

100 

100 

94 

95 

98 

100 

95 

Elk, . 

100 

100 

98 

95 

100 

100 

95 

100 

100 

95 

85 

95 

99 

90 

Erie, . 

100 

100 

97 

90 

100 

100 

98 

100 

100 

95 

80 

98 

100 

92 

Fayette, . 

100 

100 

100 

85 

100 

101 

92 

101 

100 

98 

87 

100 

100 

98 

Forest,  . 

101 

101 

95 

80 

100 

102 

85 

100 

100 

85 

82 

100 

100 

92 

Franklin,  .... 

100 

100 

96 

87 

101 

100 

97 

100 

100 

87 

81 

ICO 

100 

91 

Fulton, . 

99 

95 

95 

92 

104 

95 

87 

100 

95 

89 

83 

100 

100 

90 

Greene, . 

100 

100 

92 

97 

92 

92 

89 

100 

100 

100 

87 

98 

100 

87 

Huntingdon, 

101 

102 

85 

90 

95 

100 

92 

100 

100 

95 

88 

98 

100 

82 

Indiana, . 

102 

100 

85 

89 

,  96 

100 

93 

100 

98 

96 

89 

95 

100 

81 

Jefferson,  .  .  .  . 

100 

95 

85 

92 

92 

100 

98 

100 

98 

92 

91 

97 

100 

92 

Juniata, . 

95 

100 

85 

97 

98 

100 

97 

100 

97 

93 

92 

92 

100 

93 

Lackawanna,  .  . 

99 

95 

90 

98 

99 

100 

94 

Lancaster,  .  .  . 

98 

95 

92 

100 

101 

100 

95 

100 

100 

100 

97 

95 

100 

87 

Lawrence,  .... 

102 

98 

90 

95 

100 

100 

100 

100 

101 

100 

100 

98 

100 

86 

Lebanon, . 

104 

100 

98 

94 

100 

100 

100 

95 

102 

100 

98 

99 

100 

80 

Lehigh, . 

100 

100 

92 

96 

100 

100 

96 

100 

100 

100 

99 

100 

99 

95 

Luzerne, . 

105 

100 

95 

97 

100 

102 

98 

100 

90 

92 

95 

100 

97 

98 

Lycoming,  .... 

100 

100 

94 

90 

100 

100 

99 

102 

98 

95 

87 

95 

94 

97 

McKean, . 

100 

100 

96 

92 

95 

102 

100 

100 

102 

94 

85 

99 

92 

92 

Mercer, . 

95 

100 

99 

98 

98 

101 

100 

95 

100 

93 

92 

100 

93 

96 

Mifflin,  .... 

100 

102 

100 

99 

92 

95 

95 

98 

104 

92 

93 

92 

92 

100 

Monroe, . 

100 

102 

100 

100 

93 

92 

94 

100 

100 

85 

97 

97 

100 

ICO 

Montgomery,  .  . 

100 

101 

95 

100 

95 

104 

90 

97 

100 

87 

92 

93 

102 

91 

Montour,  .  ... 

100 

100 

96 

92 

97 

102 

86 

100 

100 

92 

93 

92 

104 

98 

Northampton,  .  . 

100 

100 

98 

93 

99 

100 

100 

98 

98 

95 

95 

99 

100 

95 

Northumberland. 

100 

100 

95 

94 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

98 

85 

85 

100 

93 

Perry, . 

95 

100 

92 

96 

100 

100 

92 

100 

99 

89 

80 

98 

100 

92 

Philadelphia,  .  . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

98 

!  100 

95 

100 

85 

97 

100 

97 

Pike, . 

100 

100 

95 

85 

98 

100 

98 

100 

100 

95 

95 

100 

100 

99 

Potter, . 

100 

100 

92 

92 

97 

100 

97 

100 

100 

92 

90 

100 

100 

95 

Schuylkill,  .  .  .  . 

100 

100 

82 

95 

90 

100 

92 

100 

100 

97 

90 

99 

100 

96 

Snyder, . 

101 

100 

85 

98 

92 

99 

95 

100 

99 

95 

90 

100 

100 

97 

Somerset,  .  .  .  . 

100 

100 

92 

100 

100 

98 

97 

100 

99 

90 

90 

97 

100 

98 

Sullivan, . 

102 

100 

95 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

95 

89 

92 

92 

100 

99 

Susquehanna,  .  . 

100 

100 

96 

98 

98 

98 

100 

98 

95 

82 

91 

96 

100 

92 

Tioga,  . 

101 

95 

98 

97 

98 

98 

98 

100 

100 

85 

94 

99 

101 

85 

Union, . 

102 

98 

100 

92 

91 

97 

98 

100 

100 

97 

97 

99 

101 

87 

Venango . 

100 

100 

100 

95 

98 

100 

97 

100 

95 

92 

95 

100 

102 

82 

“Washington,  .  . 

100 

100 

100 

94 

99 

99 

90 

100 

96 

91 

93 

100 

99 

92 

Wayne, . 

100 

100 

91 

98 

97 

100 

92 

100 

100 

98 

97 

99 

93 

97 

Westmoreland,  . 

100 

100 

92 

100 

90 

100 

95 

100 

99 

99 

98 

98 

99 

98 

Wyoming,  .  .  .  . 

100 

100 

98 

100 

98 

100 

98 

100 

98 

97 

97 

97 

100 

92 

York, . 

100 

LOO 

97 

1  98 

98 

100 

98 

100 

100 

98 

98 

98 

100 

95 
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Quarterly  Report. 

PRICES  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS  AND  STOCK. 


From  November  Returns  of  Official  Reporters,  (November  1.) 


Counties. 

Wheat  per  bushel 

Rye  per  bushel. 

Oats  per  bushel. 

Corn  per  lwishel,  (old.) 

• 

Potatoes  per  bushel. 

Butter  per  pound. 

Ewes  (fat)  per  head. 

Horses,  (average  ) 

Mules  per  head. 

Cows,  (average.) 

Ewes  (poor)  per  head. 

Wethers  (poor)  per  head.| 

Adams,  . 

f  L  28 

$0  70 

£0  32 

$0  50 

JO  60 

JO  16 

$3  00 

$75 

$100 

$30 

$2  75 

$3  00 

Allegheny,  . . 

1  25 

82 

39 

52 

50 

25 

3  50 

115 

100 

35 

2  87 

3  15 

Armstrong, . 

1  28 

75 

37 

48 

30 

18 

3  25 

87 

78 

28 

2  70 

2  90 

Beaver,  . 

1  30 

73 

34 

50 

47 

18 

2  90 

77 

80 

28 

2  10 

2  25 

Bedford, . 

1  29 

78 

38 

51 

37 

20 

2  60 

74 

82 

26 

2  00 

2  50 

Berks, . 

1  35 

80 

36 

60 

50 

18 

.  •  . 

95 

105 

28 

Blair, . 

1  30 

78 

36 

54 

48 

19 

2  75 

98 

100 

27 

2  10 

2  50 

Bradford,  . 

1  28 

72 

35 

48 

45 

18 

2  62 

89 

95 

26 

2  20 

2  75 

Bucks, . 

1  35 

82 

38 

57 

50 

28 

4  50 

100 

100 

35 

3  00 

3  50 

Butler, . 

1  25 

70 

32 

47 

42 

18 

2  75 

78 

90 

28 

2  20 

2  50 

Cambria, . . 

1  20 

60 

30 

42 

40 

15 

2  80 

75 

85 

24 

2  20 

2  75 

Cameron, . 

1  15 

58 

30 

43 

38 

14 

1  3  00 

70 

87 

21 

2  10 

2  50 

Carbon,  . 

1  25 

60 

32 

45 

40 

16 

3  20 

82 

90 

26 

2  50 

3  00 

Centre, . 

1  38 

65 

34 

48 

.  40 

18 

3  75 

90 

98 

25 

2  50 

2  75 

Chester, . 

1  35 

80 

39 

58 

55 

28 

3  75 

94 

100 

34 

3  00 

3  75 

Clarion,  . 

1  15 

62 

30 

47 

40 

20 

3  25 

78 

80 

30 

2  20 

2  75 

Clearfield, . 

1  20 

65 

31 

48 

45 

21 

3  00 

85 

95 

27 

2  10 

2  80 

Clinton, . 

1  30 

75 

38 

58 

41 

24 

3  25 

95 

105 

26 

2  10 

2  50 

■  Columbia, . 

1  25 

62 

31 

50 

41 

20 

4  50 

87 

87 

30 

2  90 

3  25 

Crawford, . 

1  25 

61 

30 

52 

44 

20 

3  75 

89 

89 

27 

2  75 

3  00 

•  Cumberland, . 

1  32 

78 

35 

50 

54 

20 

4  10 

100 

105 

28 

3  00 

3  75 

.Dauphin,  . 

1  28 

65 

32 

50 

45 

18 

3  75 

85 

90 

26 

2  50 

2  75 

Delaware, . 

1  37 

67 

35 

50 

50 

25 

4  10 

100 

100 

34 

3  00 

3  50 

.Elk,  . 

1  25 

78 

40 

62 

50 

20 

3  25 

90 

90 

25 

2  25 

2  75 

Erie, . 

1  30 

78 

31 

54 

31 

20 

3  75 

70 

75 

21 

2  10 

2  75 

.Fayette, . 

1  30 

72 

32 

50 

45 

16 

3  75 

85 

95 

27 

2  50 

2  75 

Forest, . 

1  15 

60 

30 

54 

40 

22 

3  00 

90 

95 

22 

2  10 

2  75 

Franklin, . 

1  25 

60 

30 

42 

40 

18 

3  00 

98 

110 

25 

2  50 

3  00 

.Fulton,  . 

1  30 

60 

30 

50 

35 

12 

3  75 

85 

90 

20 

2  50 

3  10 

Greene, . 

1  28 

55 

31 

48 

45 

20 

3  00 

90 

95 

22 

2  75 

3  75 

Huntingdon, . 

1  25 

60 

30 

49 

40 

18 

3  25 

89 

85 

23 

3  00 

3  50 

Indiana, . 

1  30 

62 

34 

50 

41 

20 

3  25 

90 

95 

27 

2  87 

3  12 

Jefferson, . 

1  25 

67 

30 

47 

40 

15 

3  00 

80 

87 

25 

2  10 

2  50 

Juniata, . 

1  30 

78 

32 

50 

38 

17 

4  00 

85 

92 

26 

3  00 

3  50 

Lackawanna,  . 

1  28 

70 

30 

48 

32 

16 

3  25 

90 

90 

24 

2  87 

3  25 

Lancaster, . 

1  30 

65 

38 

50 

48 

20 

4  00 

80 

85 

38 

3  10 

3  50 

Lawrence, . 

1  28 

60 

31 

48 

40 

18 

3  75 

78 

85 

26 

2  70 

3  10 

Lebanon,  . 

1  30 

65 

37 

49 

32 

17 

3  80 

8) 

85 

24 

2  75 

3  25 

Lehigh,  . 

1  35 

75 

38 

55 

50 

23 

3  75 

100 

100 

32 

2  80 

3  40 

Luzerne, . 

1  30 

78 

37 

50 

42 

18 

3  87 

75 

85 

26 

2  10 

2  75 

Lycoming,  . 

1  25 

74 

35 

48 

34 

19 

3  10 

85 

95 

27 

2  50 

3  00 

McKean, . 

1  20 

60 

30 

48 

37 

15 

3  20 

80 

85 

24 

2  20 

3  00 

Mercer,  . 

1  25 

72 

31 

45 

40 

15 

3  75 

105 

105 

21 

3  00 

3  75 

Mifflin, . 

1  26 

65 

32 

48 

41 

16 

3  50 

87 

87 

22 

2  75 

3  10 

Monroe, . 

1  32 

70 

35 

60 

42 

16 

3  50 

90 

100 

25 

2  75 

3  25 

Montgomery, . 

1  38 

75 

40 

60 

65 

28 

4  25 

100 

100 

37 

3  00 

3  75 

Montour,  . 

1  27 

75 

30 

50 

35 

18 

3  20 

75 

85 

24 

2  25 

3  CO 

Northampton,  . 

1  30 

75 

32 

50 

44 

19 

3  75 

90 

95 

26 

2  25 

2  75 

Northumberland,  . 

1  32 

78 

35 

54 

41 

20 

4  00 

100 

105 

30 

2  75 

3  00 

Perry,  . 

1  20 

55 

32 

50 

40 

17 

3  25 

95 

95 

27 

3  10 

3  50 

Philadelphia, . 

1  45 

78 

40 

68 

55 

28 

4  75 

125 

130 

40 

4  00 

4  75 

Pike, . 

1  45 

75 

40 

60 

40 

19 

3  90 

95 

95 

25 

3  00 

3  75 

Potter, . 

1  45 

85 

31 

48 

32 

20 

4  00 

98 

105 

21 

Schuylkill, . 

1  42 

85 

40 

70 

50 

25 

.  . 

100 

23 

Snyder,  . 

1  32 

75 

30 

50 

40 

16 

3  75 

75 

85 

22 

3  75 

3  00 

Somerset, . 

1  28 

75 

32 

60 

35 

16 

3  25 

98 

105 

25 

2  25 

3  00 

Sullivan, . 

1  35 

75 

34 

55 

40 

18 

4  00 

100 

100 

22 

3  00 

3  25 

Susquehanna, . 

1  42 

78 

34 

50 

38 

21 

3  75 

90 

95 

26 

2  80 

3  40 

Tioga . . 

1  38 

75 

32 

48 

37 

18 

3  80 

90 

92 

24 

2  75 

3  25 

Union,  ...  . 

1  31 

85 

32 

50 

41 

18 

.  . 

.  . 

78 

22 

Venaqgo, . 

1  30 

70 

30 

52 

38 

18 

3  75 

95 

100 

24 

2  80 

3  10 

Warren, . 

1  34 

75 

32 

50 

38 

14 

3  87 

90 

95 

25 

2  90 

3  25 

Washington, . 

1  30 

80 

31 

50 

42 

20 

3  75 

90 

90 

35 

3  75 

3  75 

Wayne,  . 

1  36 

70 

32 

51 

40 

18 

3  87 

92 

95 

28 

3  00 

3  25 

"Westmoreland, . 

1  26 

65 

33 

43 

36 

20 

4  87 

110 

115 

30 

3  25 

3  50 

Wyoming, . 

1  27 

66 

32 

48 

38 

15 

3  75 

100 

100 

26 

2  50 

3  00 

York,  . 

1  38 

67 

35 

52 

38 

20 

4  25 

105 

110 

28 

2  75 

3  25 
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THE  LUNG  PLAGUE, 

(CONTAGIOUS  PLEUKO-PNEUMONI A.) 

By  the  Special  Agent  of  the  Governor. 


For  several  years  past  there  has  been  a  growing  desire  upon  the  part  of 
the  stock  breeders  and  stock  owners  of  the  State,  that,  if  possible,  some¬ 
thing  might  be  done  to  prevent,  or  at  least  mitigate  the  losses  they  have  each 
year  experienced  from  the  disease  known  as  plenro-pneumonia.  At  meet¬ 
ings  of  our  farm  clubs  and  granges,  the  subject  was  discussed  and  commit¬ 
tees  appointed  to  take  it  into  consideration  and  report. 

The  immense  loss  which  must  result  from  the  infection  of  the  large  herds 
of  the  West  and  Southwest,  was  plainly  pointed  out.  It  was  shown  that 
England,  with  only  six  million  animals,  had  lost  more  than  $500,000,000  by 
this  disease  since  its  introduction  from  Holland,  and  that, in  the  same  ratio,- 
the  introduction  of  the  disease  among  our  twenty-eight  million  cattle,  would 
cause  a  loss  of  $2,000,000,000  in  an  equal  time.  That  in  our  own  State,  the 
loss  would,  in  a  short  time,  seriously  impair  an  important  interest,  and  would 
prove  eminently  more  fatal  in  the  West,  where  all  interests  are  more  or  less 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  stock  raising,  and  where  all  interests  thrive 
or  languish  in  sympathy  with  it. 

Massachusetts,  by  prompt  and  vigorous  action,  eradicated  the  disease 
from  her  borders,  and  last  year  expended  less  than  fifty  dollars  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  true  that  the  struggle  cost  her  nearly  $68,000,  but  her  stock- 
owners  well  know  that  an  immunity  from  the  disease  was  cheaply  purchased 
at  this  price.  The  disease  had  insidiously  crept  from  dairy  to  dairy,  from 
farm  to  farm,  and  from  one  stock-yard  to  another,  until  four  of  the  leading 
dairy  counties  of  the  eastern  portion  of  our  State  were  infected.  In  these 
counties  the  entrance  of  the  disease  into  a  herd  was  considered  as  tanta¬ 
mount  to  a  loss  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent.,  and  sometimes  exceeded 
even  the  latter  rate.  Dairies  were  broken  up,  the  business  abandoned,  and, 
in  many  cases,  the  surviving  animals  sold  and  scattered,  thus  forming  cen¬ 
ters  of  further  contagion.  All  practical  men  admitted  the  presence  of  the 
disease.  Our  agricultural  papers  discussed  its  spread  and  its  probable  re¬ 
sults.  Our  veterinary  surgeons  had,  in  a  measure, become  familiar  with  it, 
and  most  of  them  recognized  the  fact  that  treatment  was  of  but  little  avail. 
With  the  disease  a  matter  of  comment  in  our  daily  papers,  it  was  not  at  all 
surprising  that  the  British  Government,  whose  farmers  had  lost  millions  by 
this  and  similar  imported  diseases,  and  had  spent  immense  sums  in  attempts 
to  stamp  out  this  very  disease,  should  direct  its  attention  to  the  presence 
of  the  disease  here,  and  the  possibility  of  the  infection  being  conveyed  by 
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cattle  imported  into  English  ports.  The  agents  of  the  British  Government, 
accompanied  by  competent  veterinary  surgeons,  who  were  familiar  with  the 
disease  during  its  ravages  in  England,  starting  from  Canada,  found  it  in  all 
the  Atlantic  States,  from  Massachusetts  to  Carolina,  and,  reporting  its  pres¬ 
ence  to  the  home  Government,  a  quarantine  was  ordered  on  all  American 
cattle.  They  failed  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  cattle  thus  imported  did 
not  come  from  infected  districts,  and  that  they  did  not  come  in  contact  with 
infected  cattle ;  but,  finding  supposed  cases  of  contagious  lung  plague  (pleuro¬ 
pneumonia)  in  the  cargo  of  the  Ontario,  at  once  issued  the  edict  which  prac¬ 
tically  stopped  the  importation  of  live  American  cattle,  at  least,  for  a  time. 
It  is  now  rendered  very  probable,  if  not  almost  certain,  that  the  stock  in 
the  Ontario  were  only  affected  with  common  or  sporadic  pneumonia,  caused 
by  injuries  sustained  by  the  vessel  during  a  severe  storm,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  drenching  with  cold  sea  water,  which  the  cattle  afterwards  sustained ; 
yet  this  furnished  the  needed  excuse,  and  had  not  this  been  found,  another 
would  have  soon  taken  its  place.  Whether  this  action  of  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  due  to  a  desire  to  protect  British  cattle  or  arose  from  a  fear 
of  competition,  rather  than  contagion,  it  is  not  for  us  to  discuss,  but  such 
are  the  facts  of  the  case. 

\ 

A  number  of  our  best  veterinary  surgeons  and  most  enterprising  cattle 
breeders  and  dealers  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  anxious  that  our  national 
Government  should  quarantine  all  imported  cattle  ;  and,  if  possible,  by  this 
inexpensive  precaution,  prevent  the  introduction  among  our  stock  the  much- 
feared  rinderpest,  foot  and  mouth  disease,  or  the  many  other  contagious  dis¬ 
eases  to  which  the  horned  stock  of  Europe  are  liable ;  but  their  advice  and 
request  has  not  met  with  appreciative  action  on  the  part  of  the  general  Gov¬ 
ernment,  until  after  the  passage  of  such  an  act  would  assume  the  appearance 
of  retaliation,  and,  of  course,  came  to  late  to  have  any  effect  upon  the  dis¬ 
ease  which  we  have  under  consideration. 

By  legislative  action,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  had,  at  least  four  years 
before,  not  only  admitted  the  existence  of  the  disease,  but  had,  also,  by 
legislation,  decreed  an  attempt  to  eradicate  it  by  what  has  beep  styled  the 
u  Stamping  out  process  ;  ”  and,  after  a  few  years  of  active  work,  the  sought 
for  result  has  been  attained,  and  the  State,  except  from  cases  brought  in 
from  neighboring  States,  has  been  pronounced  clear  from  the  disease.  Con¬ 
necticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  by  similar  legislative  enactments, 
had  also  recognized  the  disease  in  an  official  way,  and  had  made  appropria¬ 
tions  and  passed  laws  necessary  for  its  attempted  eradication,  on  a  plan 
similar  to  that  adopted  by  Massachusetts,  and  had  asked  the  cooperation 
of  Pennsylvania  in  a  common  and  concerted  attempt  to  accomplish  this 
purpose,  and,  if  possible,  prevent  the  further  progress  of  the  disease  west¬ 
ward. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  worst  injury  which  could  be  inflicted 
upon  our  export  trade  in  live  stock  had  its  effect,  and  the  shipments  in  live 
cattle  had  practically  stopped  on  account  of  quarantine  regulations.  The 
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farmers  of  our  State  were  aroused  to  the  imminent  danger  resulting  from 
the  permanent  location  of  the  disease  in  this  country.  Several  States,  for 
mutual  help  and  protection,  had  joined  in  an  endeavor  to  sta}x  the  pest, 
and  the  assistance  of  our  State  was  asked.  Our  past  losses  were  estimated 
at  from  $500,000  to  $750,000,  and  good  judges  placed  the  amount  even 
higher,  and  it  was  impossible  to  estimate  the  loss,  if  nothing  was  done  to 
prevent  its  further  spread. 

Legislation  and  its  Results. 

Recognizing  all  these  facts,  and  being  in  possession  of  many  more  which 
might  be  enumerated,  a  meeting  of  dairymen  of  Delaware,  Montgomer}-,  and 
adjoining  counties,  held  in  Philadelphia,  early  in  March,  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  wait  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  urge 
the  importance  of  legislative  action.  The  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  Board, 
with  this  committee,  visited  herds  supposed  to  be  infected.  Yeterniary  sur¬ 
geons  who  had  had  years  of  experience  with  the  disease  in  England,  were 
called  in ;  post  mortem  examinations  were  made,  and  the  existence  of  the 
disease  established  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

The  Legislature  being  then  in  session,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  laid  all  the  evidence  before  the  joint  Committee  of  Agriculture  of 
both  Houses,  consisting,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of  Senators  St.  Clair, 
Seamans,  Kauffman,  Roberts,  Craig,  Ross,  and  Beidelman,  and  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  Messrs.  Kincaid,  Matlack,  Greenawalt, 
Magill,  Ackerly,  Miller,  Stephens,  Hill,  McConnell,  Landis,  Walker,  Bur¬ 
ton,  Eberly,  Fullerton,  Lowing,  Nichols,  Bowman,  Hallowell,  Schaeffer, 
Davis,  Fabel,  Gfammell,  Newbaker,  Eldred,  and  Morris. 

After  discussion,  this  committee  decided  that  it  would  be  proper  that  the 
State  should  adopt  a  line  of  precautionary  and  preventive  action  not  only 
for  the  benefit  of  its  own  citizens,  but  also  out  of  respect  to  the  action  of  ad¬ 
joining  States,  and  a  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  consult  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and,  if  deemed  expedient,  prepare  a  draft  of  an  act  providing  for  the 
desired  action.  After  consultation,  the  following  resolution  was  offered  by 
Senator  Kauffman,  and  adopted  by  both  branches  of  the  Legislature : 

“  Whereas,  The  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  by  recently  enacted 
laws  to  prevent  the  dissemination  among  live  stock  of  the  disease  known  as 
pleuro-pneumonia,  now  invite  this  State,  by  a  concert  of  action,  to  assist 
them  to  eradicate  this  contagion ;  therefore 

“  Resolved  by  the  Senate ,  (if  the  House  of  Representatives  concur,)  That 
the  Governor  be  and  is  hereby  authorized  to  take  such  prelimary  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  its  further  spread.” 

This  resolution  was  approved  by  the  Governor  March  27,  1879. 

At  the  same  time  the  draft  of  the  act,  as  adopted  by  the  committee, 
was  introduced  by  Senator  Kauffman,  and  after  amendment,  passed  both 
branches,  and  was  approved  by  the  Governor  May  1,  1879  : 
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AN  ACT 

To  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  or  infectious  pleuro-pneumonia  among  the  cattle 

in  this  State. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted ,  &c .,  That  whenever  it  shall  be  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Governor  of  this  State  that  the  disease  known  as  contagious 
or  infectious  pleuro-pneumonia  exist  among  the  cattle  in  any  of  the  coun¬ 
ties  in  this  State,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  take  measures  to  promptly  suppress 
the  disease  and  prevent  it  from  spreading. 

Section  2.  That  for  such  purpose,  the  Governor  shall  have  power  and  he 
is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  his  proclamation,  stating  that  the  said  infect¬ 
ious  or  contagious  disease  exists  in  any  county  or  counties  of  the  State, 
and  warning  all  persons  to  seclude  all  animals  in  their  possession  that  are 
affected  with  such  disease  or  have  been  exposed  to  the  infection  or  conta¬ 
gion  thereof,  and  ordering  all  persons  to  take  such  precautions  against  the 
spreading  of  such  disease  as  the  nature  thereof  may  in  his  judgment  render 
necessary  or  expedient ;  to  order  that  any  premises,  farm,  or  farms  where 
such  disease  exists  or  has  existed  to  be  put  in  quarantine,  so  that  no  do¬ 
mestic  animal  be  removed  from  said  places  so  quarantined,  and  to  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  he  may  judge  necessary  or  expedient  to  prevent  infec¬ 
tion  or  contagion  being  communicated  in  any  way  from  the  places  so  quar¬ 
antined  ;  to  call  upon  all  sheriffs  and  deputy  sheriffs  to  carry  out  and  en¬ 
force  the  provisions  of  such  proclamations,  orders,  and  regulations,  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  all  the  sheriffs  and  deputy  sheriffs  to  obey  and  observe 
all  orders  and  instructions  which  they  may  receive  from  the  Governor  in 
the  premises ;  to  employ  such  and  so  many  medical  and  veterinary  practi¬ 
tioners  and  such  other  persons  as  he  may  from  time  to  time  deem  necessary 
to  assist  him  in  performing  his  duty  as  set  forth  in  the  first  section  of  this 
act,  and  to  fix  their  compensation  ;  to  order  all  or  any  animals  coming  into 
the  State  to  be  detained  at  any  place  or  places  for  the  purpose  of  inspec¬ 
tion  and  examination  ;  to  prescribe  regulations  for  the  destruction  of  ani¬ 
mals  affected  with  the  said  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  and  for  the 
proper  disposition  of  their  hides  and  carcasses,  and  of  all  objects  which 
might  convey  infection  or  contagion,  (provided  that  no  animal  shall  be  de¬ 
stroyed  unless  first  examined  by  a  medical  or  veterinary  practitioner  in 
the  employ  of  the  Governor  as  aforesaid ;)  to  prescribe  regulations  for  the 
disinfection  of  all  premises,  buildings,  and  railway  cars,  and  of  objects  from 
or  by  which  infection  or  contagion  may  take  place  or  be  conveyed ;  to  alter 
and  modify,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  the  terms  of  all 
such  proclamations,  orders,  and  regulations,  and  to  cancel  or  withdraw  the 
same  at  any  time. 

Section  4.  That  all  the  necessary  expenses  incurred  under  the  direction 
or  by  authority  of  the  Governor  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Auditor  General,  on 
being  certified  as  correct  by  the  Governor :  Provided ,  That  animals  com¬ 
ing  from  a  neighboring  State  that  have  passed  a  veterinary  examination  in 
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said  State,  and  have  been  quarantined  and  discharged,  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  act.” 

During  the  passage  of  this  act  the  existence  of  the  disease  in  the  State  had 
been  denied.  Hence,  immediately  after  its  approval,  his  Excellency  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hoyt  appointed  a  commission  to  “  Examine  and  determine  whether  in¬ 
fectious  or  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  exists  among  cattle  in  any  county 
or  counties  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  report  the  same  to  the  Governor 
without  unnecessary  delay.”  This  commission  consists  of  Hon.  Samuel  But¬ 
ler  and  Hon.  H.  C.  Greenawalt,  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature ;  Thomas  J. 
Edge,  and  C.  B.  Michener,  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture ;  Hon. 
John  C.  Morris  and  George  Blight,  on  the  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  ;  and  George  S.  Garrett,  on  the  part  of  the  dairymen  of 
Philadelphia  and  vicinity.  At  the  first  meeting  of  this  commission,  Hon. 
John  C.  Morris  was  elected  president,  and  Thomas  J.  Edge,  secretaiy. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia,  May  1 6 ,  a  large  number  of  practical  dairy¬ 
men  and  veterinary  surgeons  were  examined,  and  their  evidence  taken  down 
by  a  stenographic  reporter.  As  a  result  of  this  meeting  Messrs.  Morris,  But¬ 
ler,  and  Greenawalt  were  appointed  a  committee  to  report  to  Governor 
Hoyt,  on  behalf  of  the  commission,  that  the  disease  did  exist  in,  at  least, 
two  counties  in  the  State,  and  that  the  decision  of  the  commission  was 
unanimous. 

Under  authority  of  the  act  before  quoted  and  based  upon  the  report  of 
the  commission,  his  Excellenc}r  Governor  Hoyt  appointed  a  special  agent 
to  take  charge  of  the  matter,  to  whom  he  issued  the  following  commission  : 

u  It  having  been  ascertained  that  an  infectious  and  contagious  disease  of 
neat  cattle,  known  as  pleuro-pneumonia,  has  been  brought  into  and  exists 
in  certain  counties  of  this  State,  I  hereby  appoint  you  as  my  assissant  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  1866  and  1819,  for  the  prevention 
of  the  spread  of  this  disease.  As  such  assistant  you  are  hereby  authorized : 

“  To  prohibit  the  movement  of  cattle  within’ the  infected  districts,  except 
on  license  from  yourself,  after  skilled  veterinary  examination,  under  your 
direction. 

“  To  order  all  owners  of  cattle,  their  agents,  employes,  or  servants,  and  all 
veterinary  surgeons,  to  report  forthwith  to  you  all  cases  of  disease  by  them 
suspected  to  be  contagious  ;  and  when  such  notification  is  received,  you  are 
directed  to  have  the  case  examined,  and  to  cause  such  animals  as  are  found 
to  be  infected  with  said  disease  to  be  quarantined,  as  also  all  cattle  which 
have  been  exposed  to  the  infection  or  contagion  of  said  disease,  or  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  an  infected  district ;  but  you  may,  in  your  discretion,  permit  such 
animals  to  be  slaughtered  on  the  premises,  and  the  carcasses  to  be  disposed 
of  as  meat,  if,  upon  examination,  they  shall  be  found  fit  for  such  use. 

u  You  may  prohibit  and  prevent  all  persons  not  employed  in  the  care  of 
cattle  therein,  kept  from  entering  any  infected  premises.  You  may  likewise 
prevent  all  persons  so  employed  in  the  care  of  the  animals,  from  going  into 
stables,  yards,  or  premises  where  cattle  are  kept,  other  than  those  in  which 
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they  are  employed.  Yon  may  cause  all  clothing  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
care,  slaughtering,  or  rendering  of  diseased  or  exposed  animals,  or  in  any 
employment  which  brings  them  in  contact  with  such  diseased  animals,  to 
be  disinfected  before  they  leave  the  premises  where  such  animals  are  kept- 
You  may  prevent  the  manure,  forage,  and  litter,  upon  infected  premises 
from  being  removed  therefrom ;  and  you  may  cause  such  disposition  to  be 
made  thereof  as  will,  in  your  judgment,  best  prevent  the  spread  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  You  may  cause  the  buildings,  yards,  and  premises,  in  which  the  dis¬ 
ease  exists,  or  has  existed,  to  be  thoroughly  disinfected. 

“You  are  further  directed,  whenever  the  slaughter  of  diseased  animals 
is  found  necessary,  to  certify  the  value  of  the  animal  or  animals  so  slaugh¬ 
tered,  at  the  time  of  slaughter,  taking  into  account  their  condition  and  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  to  deliver  to  their  owner  or  owners,  when  requested,  a  du¬ 
plicate  of  such  certificate.  Whenever  any  owner  of  such  cattle,  or  his 
agent  or  servant,  has  willfully  or  knowingly  withheld,  or  allowed  to  be  with¬ 
held,  notice  of  the  existence  of  said  disease  upon  his  premises,  or  among 
his  cattle,  you  will  not  make  such  certificate. 

“  You  are  also  directed  to  take  such  measures  as  you  may  deem  necessary 
to  disinfect  all  cars  or  vehicles  or  movable  articles  by  which  contagion  is 
likely  to  be  transmitted.  You  will  also  take  such  measures  as  shall  insure 
the  registry  of  cattle  introduced  into  any  premises  on  which  said  disease 
has  existed,  and  to  keep  such  cattle  under  supervision  for  a  period  of  three 
months  after  the  removal  of  the  diseased  animal  and  the  subsequent  disin¬ 
fection  of  said  premises. 

“You  are  further  authorized  and  empowered  to  incur  such  expenses  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  orders  as  may,  in  your  judg¬ 
ment,  appear  necessary,  and  see  to  it  that  all  bills  for  such  expenses  be 
transmitted  to  this  department  only  through  yourself,  after  you  have  ap¬ 
proved  the  same  in  writing. 

HENRY  M.  HOYT, 


“Attest :  J.  R.  McAffee, 

Deputy  Secretary  of  the 


Governor. 

j 


Commonwealth .” 


The  agent  of  the  Governor  has  issued  the  following  notice : 

To  all  owners  of  cattle ,  their  agents ,  servants ,  or  employes;  to  all  com¬ 
mon  carriers  by  land  or  water;  to  all  veterinary  surgeons ,  and  to  all 
others  whom  it  may  concern : 

His  Excellency  Governor  Hoyt,  having  decided  to  cooperate  with  the 
executive  officers  of  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
and  New  Jersey,  in  a  united  effort  to  eradicate  the  disease  known  as  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  from  the  herds  of  the  State,  it  becomes  my  duty,  under  the 
foregoing  commission,  to  request  that  you  will  promptly  report  to  me  all 
cases  among  neat  cattle  by  you  suspected  to  be  contagious  or  infectious. 
Without  your  cooperation  and  assistance,  this  attempt  can  only  result  in 


THE  LUNG  PLAGUE  OF  CATTLE. 


External  surface  of  diseased  lung  (Cow),  showing  the  effu¬ 
sion  on  the  pleural  surface  of  a  solid  fibrinous  exudation,  giving 
it  a  mottled  color  in  Contagious  Pleuro-pneumonia. 


THE  LUNG  PLAGUE  OF  CATTLE. 

Section  of  the  left  lung  of  a  Cow  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
Contagious  Pleuro-pneumonia,  show  ing  the  characteristic  mar- 
bled  appearance  formed  by  the  exudation  and  consolidation  «*.t 
lymph  into  the  interlobular  cellular  tissue.  Weight  of  left  iimg 
37  pounds;  right  lung  5  pounds. 
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partial  success;  with  it  the  result  can  scarcely  be  doubtful,  and  the  work 
thus  far  accomplished  gives  us  assurance  of  good  results. 

His  Excellency  is  anxious  that  all  owners  of  cattle,  and  others  interested, 
should  be  fully  impressed  with  the  belief  that  this  commission,  as  well  as 
the  laws  of  1866  and  1879,  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  the  disease, 
are  in  their  interest  as  well  as  that  of  the  State.  It  is  also  the  wish  of  his 
Excellency,  that  while  the  provisions  of  these  laws  are  fully  enforced  and 
made  most  effective,  and  their  purposes  promptly  and  fully  accomplished, 
it  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  so  managed  as  to  cause  the  least  possible  in¬ 
convenience  and  injury  to  all  concerned,  and  with  a  minimum  of  expendi¬ 
ture  to  the  State. 

I  would  particularly  call  }Tour  attention  to  the  language  used  b}'  his  Ex¬ 
cellency  in  relation  to  the  line  of  action  to  be  pursued  when  interested  par¬ 
ties  have  concealed  the  existence  of  the  disease  in  their  herds.  This  pro¬ 
vision  is  very  important,  not  only  to  the  stock  owner,  but  also  to  the  State, 
for  while  the  concealment  of  the  existence  of  the  disease  will  result  in  pecun¬ 
iary  loss  to  the  owner  of  the  stock,  it,  at  the  same  time,  greatly  increases 
the  danger  of  infection,  and  the  subsequent  expense  to  the  State.  With 
your  active  cooperation  in  this  respect,  we  may  hope  for  the  prompt  sup¬ 
pression  of  a  disease  which,  while  it  has  already  caused  a  great  loss  to  our 
stock  owners,  will,  should  it  become  established  in  our  western  States,  in¬ 
flict  an  incalculable  and  lasting  injury  to  the  stock-raising  interests  of  the 
whole  nation.  So  far  as  known,  all  infected  herds  in  this  State  have  been 
quarantined,  and  all  diseased  animals  promptly  isolated  or  killed.  In  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  it  will  be  our  duty  to  cause  as  little  injury  and  incon¬ 
venience  to  the  owners  of  stock  as  is  consistent  with  our  duties  to  the  State, 
and  to  carry  out,  to  the  full  letter,  the  directions  of  his  Excellency  relative 
to  the  valuation  of  all  stock  condemned  and  killed. 

All  reports  of  supposed  infection  should  be  made  direct  to  the  office,  and 
all  interested  are  requested  to  accompany  the  report  with  a  correct  and  full 
account  of  the  location  of  the  herd,  and  the  symptoms,  in  order  that  all  un¬ 
necessary  expense  to  the  State  may  be  avoided.  No  special  line  of  action 
has  yet  been  marked  out  for  application  to  cattle  in  motion  from  one  por¬ 
tion  of  the  State  to  another,  or  to  those  in  transit  to  other  States,  but  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  those  in  charge  to  cause  the  least  possible  inconvenience 
consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  the  State. 

Action  of  the  State  Authorities. 

Under  the  commission  before  quoted  the  agent  of  the  Govenor  has,  (up 
to  November  1,)  quarantined  twenty-seven  herds,  including  four  hundred 
and  eight  animals  liable  to  infection,  and  distributed  in  the  following  coun¬ 
ties  :  Adams,  one  ;  Lancaster,  four  ;  York,  one  ;  Bucks,  one  ;  Delaware, 
four;  Montgomery,  five;  and  Chester,  eleven.  Of  these  herds  eight,  (one 
in  York,  three  in  Montgomery,  and  four  in  Chester,)  have  since  been  released 
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from  the  quarantine,  and  pronounced  safe  from  another  outbreak,  except 
from  a  fresh  infection  from  outside  sources. 

As  soon  as  the  supposed  existence  of  the  disease  is  reported,  each  ani¬ 
mal  in  the  herd  is  inspected  by  a  veterinary  surgeon  in  the  employ  of  the 
State,  and  if  the  disease  is  found  to  exist,  is  promptly  quarantined  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  spread  to  adjoining  herds,  in  order,  and  if  possible,  to  prevent 
further  contagion  in  the  same  herd,  all  diseased  animals  are  appraised  and 
killed. 

The  individual  history  of  these  herds  may  be  briefly  given  as  follows : 

No.  1. — In  York  county — Infected  by  steers  bought  in  Baltimore  market. 
Six  head  were  either  lost  by  death  previous  to  quarantine  or  were  killed  for 
the  purpose  of  stopping  the  disease.  The  whole  herd  wTere  more  or  less 
affected,  though  a  number  had  very  a  light  attack,  and  when  released  from 
quarantine,  September  4,  were  as  well  as  they  probably  ever  will  be.  A 
rigid  quarantine,  which  was  very  much  assisted  by  the  local  surroundings, 
and  the  prompt  support  of  neighboring  stock  owners,  prevented  the  disease 
from  infecting  other  stock,  and  the  killing  of  diseased  animals,  and  the  use 
of  disinfectants  prevented  further  loss. 

No.  2. — Containing  twenty  cows,  two  bulls,  and  ten  calves,  was  quaran¬ 
tined  June  12.  Previous  to  quarantine,  four  head  had  died,  and  after  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  quarantine,  fourteen  head  were  killed.  With  one  possible 
exception,  all  the  animals  were  affected,  and  a  number  of  them  are  now  in  a 
condition  in  which  they  are  worse  than  useless  to  the  owner.  In  this  case 
the  evidence  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  theory  that  the  owmer  conveyed  the 
disease  to  his  herd  by  assisting  in  the  care  of  another  infected  dairy.  No 
spread  of  the  disease  to  adjoining  farms  ;  but  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
disease  was  carried  from  this  herd  to  herd  No.  8  in  the  clothing  or  on  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  owner,  who  administered  medicine  to  both  herds.  This  herd  has 
furnished  an  illustration  of  the  disease  in  one  of  its  wrorst  forms,  but  is  now 
believed  to  be  clear,  but  not  beyond  the  danger  of  infecting  other  stock. 

No.  3. — In  Delaware  county,  contained  fifty  head  of  stock,  and  previous 
to  quarantine  a  number  had  died.  The  probability  is  that  the  disease  was 
introduced  by  purchase.  After  passing  into  the  charge  of  the  State  authori¬ 
ties,  eleven  of  the  herd  were  killed.  This  herd,  with  Nos.  2  and  I,  furnish 
by  far  the  most  stubborn  cases  we  have  yet  met  with.  In  all  three  cases 

every  animal  had  been  repeatedly  exposed  to  infection  before  the  existence 

« 

of  the  disease  was  reported,  and  we  may  here  state  that,  in  other  herds, 
when  the  first  sick  animals  were  promptly  isolated,  and  the  case  reported, 
the  loss  by  death  has  been  very  slight.  By  allowing  the  sick  and  well  to 
run  together  all  are  infected  before  the  assistance  of  the  State  is  asked. 

Nos.  4, 5,  and  5J. — Adjoin  one  another,  and  the  farms  are  all  traversed  by 
the  same  smqj.1  stream.  The  disease  seems  to  have  originated  on  the  upper 
farm,  where  the  first  sick  animal  died  in  the  stream,  and  was  buried  close  to 
its  banks.  In  No.  4  one  animal  died,  and  one  was  killed ;  and  in  No.  5  the 
first  one  was  promptly  killed.  In  both  cases  the  importance  of  immediate 
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isolation  was  understood  and  put  in  practice.  Xos.  4  and  5  have  been  released 
from  quarantine,  but  No.  5J  is  still  infected.  Whether,  in  these  cases,  the 
stream  was  the  vehicle  of  contagion  or  not,  we  cannot  say,  but  the  almost 
simultaneous  outbreak  on  the  three  farms  can  be  accounted  for  on  no  other 
hypothesis. 

Xo.  6. — Had  lost  eleven  head  previous  to  being  reported  and  quarantined. 
With  one  doubtful  exception,  every  animal  had  shown  more  or  less  of  the 
effects  of  the  disease,  and  its  owner  fully  appreciated  its  contagcous  nature. 
Has  been  released  from  quarantine. 

Xo.  7. — In  Lancaster  county,  was  composed  of  forty-two  animals,  and 
when  reported  had  been  thoroughly  infected  b}T  two  sick  animals  running 
with  the  herd.  In  this  herd  seven  animals  were  killed  in  one  day,  and  seven 
placed  under  quarantine;  fifteen  have  been  killed,  and  to  all  appearance  the 
disease  has  been  checked.  The  infection,  no  doubt,  came  from  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  herd,  which  in  turn  had  been  infected  by  stock  from  Xew  York. 

Xo.  8. — Is  supposed  to  have  been  infected  by  the  owner  of  Xo.  2  admin¬ 
istering;  medicine  to  the  animals  after  attending  to  his  own.  Seven  head 
have  been  lost  in  this  herd,  and  the  others  are  not  clear  of  the  danger. 

In  Xo.  9,  containing  thirt}T-one  head,  the  disease  seems  to  have  been 
checked  by  the  prompt  isolation  and  killing  of  one  animal,  and  has  since 
been  released  from  quarantine. 

Xos.  10,  11,  and  12. — Are  small  herds,  in  two  of  which  every  animal  ex¬ 
hibited  symptoms  of  the  disease,  but  by  rigid  care  on  the  part  of  the  own¬ 
ers  b}~  isolating,  and  the  prompt  death  of  infected  animals,  the  loss  has  been 
small. 

Xos.  13  to  20,  inclusive. — Are  herds  which  have  been  recently  reported, 
and  quarantined,  and,  thus  far,  the  losses  in  them  have  been  slight.  By 
the  prompt  action  of  the  veterinary  surgeon,  assisted  by  care  and  coopera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  it  is  hoped  that  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  have 
past  the  worst  point,  and  that  some  of  them  may  be  released  from  quaran¬ 
tine  as  soon  as  the  proper  time  has  elapsed. 

Xo.  21. — Was  infected  by  six  cows  purchased  in  the  Philadelphia  mar¬ 
ket,  and  showed  itself  ten  da}Ts  after  the  purchase — of  the  six,  five  have 
died  or  been  killed,  and  others  are  affected.  The  purchased  cows  have  been 
traced  to  the  Philadelphia  droveyard,but  here  all  further  clue  to  the  origin 
of  the  disease  was  lost. 

Xo.  22. — In  Montgomery  county  was  quarantined  October  24,  and  was  in¬ 
fected  by  a  cow  purchased  from  a  drover,  at  the  time  of  purchase  she  was 
coughing,  and  when  examined  b}T  our  surgeon  in  a  week  afterwards,  she  was 
to  far  gone  that  the  owner  was  willing  to  have  her  killed  as  worthless  and 
without  a  value. 

Xo.  23. — Was  infected  by  contact  with  the  animals  in  herd  Xo.  16  pre¬ 
vious  to  quarantine — at  the  request  of  the  owner,  who  has  ensured  com- 
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plete  isolation,  they  are  being  treated  by  our  surgeon — in  this  case  the 
fumes  of  burning  sulphur  seems  to  have  been  affective  in  preventing  further 
trouble,  but  all  the  herd  were  or  are  more  or  less  affected. 

No.  24.— Containing  thirty-three  head  were,  no  doubt,  infected  by  contact 
with  herd  No.  7,  as,  by  accident,  they  were  in  the  inclosure  containing  the 
former  herd  for  a  short  time. 

No.  25. — Was  allowed  by  its  owner  to  graze  alongside  of  No.  7  with  no 
separation  other  than  that  afforded  by  a  creek  and  common  fence.  Before 
the  infection  was  reported,  most  of  the  steers  (fat)  were  sent  to  market, 
but  one  left  on  the  farm  has  shown  all  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

In  addition  to  the  care  of  stock  already  in  the  State,  the  agent  of  the 
Governor  has  had  control  of  all  the  stock  brought  into  the  State  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  not  quarantined  by  the  national  authorities  or  those  of  other  States. 
The  United  States  Government  imposes  a  quarantine  of  ninety  da}^s  upon 
all  such  cattle,  but  in  such  States  as  have  quarantine  regulations  already  es¬ 
tablished,  they  are  surrendered  to  the  State  authorities  for  inspection  and 
quarantine.  Under  these  rules  now  in  force  in  this  State,  these  cattle  must 
present  a  certificate  oL  clearness  from  any  contagious  disease  at  the  point 
of  shipment  in  Europe,  where  they  are  inspected  by  a  government  surgeon, 
must  be  inspected  on  their  arrival  in  the  State  by  a  veterinary  surgeon 
in  the  employ  of  the  State  and  under  the  control  of  the  Governor’s  agent, 
must  be  quarantine  closely  at  the  expense  of  the  importer,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  State  surgeon,  and  must  be  again  examined  at  the  close  of 
the  quarantine,  and  if  found  clear,  are  granted  a  certificate  which  will  au¬ 
thorize  the  removal  to  any  point  in  the  State.  In  enforcing  this  quarantine, 
care  is  taken  to  consult  the  interest  of  the  importers  so  far  as  it  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  interests  of  the  State,  and  the  step  is  made  necessary  also 
only  to  protect  our  stock  from  ’infection  by  pleuro-pneumonia,  but  not 
with  hoof  and  mouth  disease,  rinderpest  and  other  contagious  diseases. 


Name,  History,  Nature,  and  Symptoms  of  the  Disease. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  common  name — pleuro-pneumonia — should 
have  been  selected  to  designate  this  disease.  In  the  debates  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  during  the  passage  of  the  act,  in  the  daily  correspondence  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  in  the  agricultural  and  daily  papers,  and  even  in 
some  scientific  journals,  this  name  has  caused  much  confusion  and  needless 
dispute.  By  many  it  has  been  confounded  with  common  or  sparodic  pneu¬ 
monia,  which  is  not  contagious,  and  which  may,  in  all  cases,  be  traced  to 
exposure,  neglect,  or  to  a  violation  of  some  law  of  nature.  This  common 
pneumonia  will  originate  in  a  locality,  while  the  lung  plague,  called  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  has  never  yet  been  proven  to  thus  originate  in  any  locality  in 
this  country  ;  but  if  its  cause  can  be  traced  at  all  it  is  found  to  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  contagion  conveyed  by  another  animal,  or  from  the  excretion 
from  the  bowels,  kidneys,  skin,  or  lungs  of  another  animal.  No  amount  of 
neglect  or  bad  treatment  will  develop  this  disease,  and  we  think  it  may  be 
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assured  that  no  bad  treatment,  or  abuse,  will  develop  a  contagious  disease 
of  this  kind.  It  is  now  too  late  to  hope  to  effect  a  change  of  name,  but 
mam*  have  been  suggested  as  not  only  more  appropriate,  but  also  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  the  general  reader,. and  average  stock  breeder.  Prof.  Ilert- 
wig,  of  Berlin,  gave  it  the  name  of  Lungenseuche ;  Haller  called  it  Vieh- 
seuch ;  Cathbert  styled  it  Peri-pneumonia;  in  Italy'  it  is  known  as  Pul- 
monae  de  bovini.  In  fact,  in  different  countries,  and  at  different  times,  it 
has  had  names  of  all  lengths  and  styles,  from  the  “  Murie  ”  of  Brougelat  to 
the  “ Peri-pneumonia  exsudation  enzootica  et  contajiosa  "  of  Gieleu.  Throw¬ 
ing  aside  all  technicalities  and  form,  we  think  that  the  plain  name,  “  Con¬ 
tagious  lung  plague  ”  will  best  suit  the  case. 

When,  where,  or  how,  this  disease  first  originated  (for  it  must  have  had  an 
origin)  no  one  can  say  with  any  great  degree  of  certainty.  Delafond  quotes 
Aristotle  as  writing  of  his  time,  that  u  The  cattle  which  live  in  herds  are 
subject  to  a  malady,  during  which  the  breathing  becomes  hot  and  frequent. 
The  ears  droop,  and  they  cannot  eat.  The}’  die  rapidly,  and  on  opening 
them  the  lungs  are  found  spoiled.”  The  history  of  the  disease  in  this  coun¬ 
try  may  be  thus  briefly  summed  up. 

The  first  notice  of  its  existence  was  in  a  cow  imported  from  Germany  in 
1843,  and  landed  in  Brooklyn,  and  it  has  been  claimed  that  since  then  this 
locality  has  never  been  free  from  the  disease,  and  now  forms  the  main  cen¬ 
ter  of  contagion  with  which  the  New  York  authorities  have  to  contend.  In 
1841  it  was  brought  from  England  into  New  Jersey,  and  in  1850  was  again 
brought  into  New  York  by  a  cow  imported  from  Europe.  It  was  preva¬ 
lent  in  Camden  and  Gloucester  counties,  New  Jersey,  in  1^59,  and  in  1860 
broke  out  among  the  dairies  near  Philadelphia.  In  1861  it  broke  out  in 
Delaware  county.  The  Philadelphia  cow  market  served  as  a  center,  and 
the  contagion  gradually  spread  to  surrounding  counties,  and  soon  Balti¬ 
more  and  the  surrounding  district  was  affected,  and  the  disease  now  threat¬ 
ens  to  obtain  a  foothold  in  southern  counties  of  our  State  from  this  center 
of  contagion. 

The  dairyman  who  have  lost  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  his 
stock,  has  very  little  sympathy  with  any  one  who  will  claim  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  not  contagious.  Finding  a  newly  purchased  animal  sick  with  an,  to 
him,  unknown  complaint,  which  defies  all  treatment,  and  soon  runs  its 
course  in  the  first  animal,  and  sooner  or  later  attacking  every  animal  of  the 
herd,  in  some  cases  proving  fatal  in  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  attacks, 
and  leaving  those  which  apparently  recover,  in  many  cases,  in  a  condition 
worse  than  useless,  he  discards  all  fine  theories,  all  fine  drawn  arguments  of 
medical  men,  and  assumes  that  he  has  to  deal  with  a  contagious  disease  over 
which  he  can  exercise  little  or  no  control. 

When,  as  has  been  the  case  in  this  State  since  the  passage  of  the  law  of 
last  winter,  he  sees  seven  of  his  animals  all  at  the  same  time  affected  with 
the  same  symptoms,  each  passing  through  exactly  the  same  stages  of  dis¬ 
ease,  and  when  killed  and  opened  each  presenting  exactly  the  same  post 
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mortem  evidence  of  the  same  disease,  his  common  sense  teaches  him  that 
the  sick  contaminate  the  well,  and  that  the  disease  will,  in  this  way,  not 
only  spread  from  animal  to  animal,  but  also  from  herd  to  herd  until  the 
whole  country  will  be  infected. 

The  fact  that  inoculation  will  produce  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
and  when  a  country  becomes  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  disease  is  a 
last  resort,  is  perhaps  sufficient  proof  of  the  contagious  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  but  as  further  proof  we  quote  as  follows  from  our  best  authorities  on 
the  subject  of  this  and  other  diseases  : 

Prof.  Williams,  of  Edinburg,  in  “  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Veteri¬ 
nary  Medicine,”  page  139,  when  treating  of  pleuro-pneumonia  as  contagious, 
says  it  is  “  A  contagious  febrile  disease  peculiar  to  horned  cattle  having  an 
incubative  period  of  from  two  to  three  weeks  to  as  many  months,  at  the  end 
of  which  local  complications  arise  in  the  form  of  extensive  imtiammatory 
exudations  within  the  substance  of  the  lungs  and  upon  the  surface  of  the 
pleura,  finally  resulting  in  consolidation  of  the  pleural  surfaces.” 

In  his  “  Farmers’ Veterinary  Adviser,”  Prof.  Law,  in  treating  of  this  dis¬ 
ease,  says,  (page  14-15,)  it  is — 

“  A  specific  contagious  fever  of  cattle,  with  extensive  exudations  into  the 
chest  and  lungs.  The  period  of  latency  of  the  poison  in  the  system  is  from 
four  to  six  weeks,  and  in  exceptional  cases  perhaps  two  or  three  months,  or 
as  short  as  ten  days.” 

In  his  “Manual of  Veterinary  and  Sanitary  Science  and  Police,”  Fleming 
says,  (Vol.  I,  page  408  :)  “  This  pleuro-pneumonia  of  cattle  is  a  specific 

and  contagious  disease  peculiar  to  bovine  animals,  and  of  a  sub-acute  or 
chronic  character.  It  usually  appears  as  an  epizootic  or  enzootic  malady, 
and  in  the  subtilty  of  its  contagion,  its  general  diffusion,  and  the  great 
fatality  attending  it,  it  is  a  most  serious  scourge.  In  ever  country  in  which 
it  has  appeared  it  has  caused  an  immense  destruction.” 

In  his  work  on  “  The  diseases  of  Live  Stock,”  Dr.  Tellor  styles  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  “  A  contagious  fever  of  cattle,  accompanied  by  great  prostra¬ 
tion,  together  with  local  inflammation,  and  other  diseased  changes  in  the 
lungs  and  their  envelops.  This  is  no  doubt  a  specific  blood  poison.” 

In  his  “  Four  Bovine  Scourges,”  Prof.  W alley,  of  Edinburg,  says  :  “  Zy¬ 
motic  pleuro-pneumonia  is  an  insidious  exudative  zymotic  disease,  due  to  a 
specific  poison  or  ferment,  peculiar  to  the  ox,  and  having  its  local  manifes¬ 
tation  concentrated  in  the  lungs  and  pleuro.  N o  age,  breed,  or  class,  neither 
sex  of  bovine  species  enjoy  immunity  from  the  effects  of  the  virus  of  this 
disease.  Zymotic  pluero-pneumonia  has  a  well  defined,  though  extremely 
uncertain  incubatory  stage,  and  is  alike  contagious  (by  actual  cohabitation) 
and  infectious.” 

.  In  his  report  to  the  National  Government,  (illustrated  edition,  page  29,) 
Prof.  Gamgee  says :  “Not  only  have  theories  in  relation  to  the  cause  or 
combination  of  causes  which  may  lead  to  the  development  of  pluero-pneu¬ 
monia  been  unsatisfactory,  but  opportunities  are  constantly  presenting 
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themselves  to  test  the  fact  that  privations,  over-crowding,  impure  food, 
and  water,  &c.,  singl}'  or  combined,  nmy  help,  but  never  induce  the  disease 
which  presents  the  characteristics  of  the  one  referred  to  in  this  report. 
The  malady  may  be  produced  at  will,  by  placing  an  animal  suffering  from  it 
among  healthy  ones,  and  by  direct  inoculation.  These  are  the  only  meth¬ 
ods  by  which  it  is  propagated.” 

In  his  official  report,  Hon.  W.  C.  LeDuc,  National  Commissioner  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  states  that  “  Pleuro-pneumonia  is  a  malignant  contagious  fever, 
to  which,  as  far  as  known,  cattle  onW  are  liable,  and  in  them  is  accompa¬ 
nied  by  inflammation  and  other  diseased  conditions  of  the  lungs  and  their 
membranes,  together  with  great  prostration  of  the  entire  system.  It  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  poisoned  condition  of  the  blood.  How,  when,  or  where  this 
poison  was  first  generated  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  Nor  is  it  less  difficult 
to  determine  its  specific  nature.  So  far  as  reliable  information  has  yet 
reached,  it  is  never  generated  spontaneously,  but  depends  entirely  on  the 
introduction  of  a  virus  or  contagion  into  the  system  of  a  healthy  animal. 
A  single  animal  so  infected  infects  the  herd ;  the  herd,  sub-divided  and 
scattered,  infects  other  herds,  until  in  time  large  areas  of  country  have 
been  visited  and  devastated  by  the  fearful  scourge.” 

Symptoms. 

In  its  earlier  stages  it  is  very  difficult  to  detect  this  disease,  but  in  all 
cases  where  animals  have  been  recently  purchased,  or  where  the  affection  is 
plainl}'  one  of  the  lungs,  it  is  safest  to  assume  that  it  is  the  so  called  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  and  at  once  isolate  the  animal.  If  it  is  the  disease  it  will  soon 
make  itself  known  b}^  its  after  symptoms;  if  it  is  not  it,  no  harm  is  done 
bevond  the  small  amount  of  additional  trouble  caused  by  the  isolation. 

In  its  incubatory  or  first  stage  the  disease  is  not  accompanied  by  that 
intense  inflammation  which  afterwards  is  manifest ;  }~et  there  is  in  all  cases 
a  slight  increase  in  the  temperature,  as  shown  by  a  thermometer  inserted 
in  the  rectum.  This  latter  test  alone  will  not  prove  satisfactory,  because  a 
rise  in  temperature  may  proceed  from  other  diseases  and  other  causes  than 
pleuro-pneumonia,  and  as  a  rule,  our  surgeons  place  little  reliance  upon  this 
test,  except  when,  in  addition  to  other  s}miptoms  of  a  more  decided  nature, 
it  may  be  taken  as  cumulative  evidence.  While  owing  to  peculiarities  in 
constitution,  different  animals  are  affected  (in  the  primary  stagesj)  to  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  and  in  different  ways,  we  merely  take  the  following  as  cover¬ 
ing  a  large  majority  of  cases. 

In  all  cases  there  is  more  or  less  shivering,  which,  in  many  cases  being 
slight,  ma}^  pass  unnoticed,  or  which  ma}T  result  from  any  other  cause  pro¬ 
ducing  fever.  In  milking  cows,  one  of  the  primary  results  of  infection  is 
often  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  milk,  which  naturally  results  from  the 
unusual  excitement  of  the  nervous  sj'stem,  but  in  a  very  short  time  this 
passes  off,  and  instead  of  giving  a  large  pail  full,  as  at  the  previous  milk¬ 
ing,  the  amount  will  often  quickly  fall  off  to  less  than  one  quart.  The  ani- 
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mal  shows  an  evident  disinclination  to  associate  with  the  others,  and  is 
usually  to  be  found  in  a  fence  corner  or  corner  of  the  yard,  by  itself.  If 
the  herd  are  accustomed  (as  is  the  case  with  milk  cows)  to  come  up  to  the 
buildings  at  certain  hours,  the  infected  animal  will  usually  linger  behind 
the  others,  or  will  refuse  to  come  in  at  all.  In  such  cases,  if  a  ditch  is  to 
be  crossed,  it  will  usually  be  found  upon  the  bank  furthest  from  the  build¬ 
ings.  The  pulse  is  much  increased  and  the  respiration  irregular  and  much 
disturbed.  The  animal  stands  with  its  back  arched,  and  on  applying  the 
ear  closely  on  the  diseased  side,  an  unusual  and  abnormal  sound  may  be 
detected,  similar  to  that  caused  by  the  friction  of  two  thin  pieces  of  dry 
paper  or  partially  dried  hide. 

As  the  disease  progresses,  the  surface  of  the  body  and  the  extremities 
become  cold;  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  external  orifices  of  the  body 
becomes  hot,  and  indicative  of  the  inflammation  within ;  the  bowels  in  a 
majority  of  cases  become  constipated,  but  in  some  cases  which  have  come 
under  our  notice  the  reverse  has  been  the  case ;  the  skin  becomes  dry,  the 
coat  stares,  shivering  fits  set  in,  the  breathing  becomes  more  hurried,  and 
the  pulse  reaches  eighty-five  to  ninety  per  minute,  and  an  increased  harsh¬ 
ness  or  grating  is  heard  in  the  diseased  lung  and  bronchial  tubes.  A  pe¬ 
culiar  dry  and  husky  cough  sets  in  which  is  heard  in  no  other  disease,  and 
which,  having  once  been  heard,  although  it  cannot  be  described,  is  at  once 
recognized  by  the  surgeons  or  by  the  stock-owner  who  has  been  so  un¬ 
fortunate  as  to  have  the  disease  in  his  herd.  In  the  concluding  stages  all 
these  symptoms  are  very  much  intensified ;  the  cough  becomes  more  fre¬ 
quent,  and  from  its  increased  intensity  and  the  weakened  condition  of  the 
animal,  evidently  is  more  painful,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  peculiar 
grunt  or  moan,  indicative  of  intense  pain.  If  not  so  before  the  bowels  be¬ 
come  constipated,  the  skin  is  more  tightly  drawn  over  the  protuberances 
of  the  body,  flesh  is  lost  rapidly,  much  more  so  than  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  mere  abstinence  from  food ;  the  pulse  becomes  very  irregular,  and 
the  animal  seeks  release  from  the  pain  and  difficulty  of  breathing  by  stand¬ 
ing  with  its  elbows  thrown  out  from  the  chest,  and  intense  pain  is  shown 
by  a  pressure  on  either  side  of  the  spine  just  back  of  the  shoulders.  In 
the  later  stages  of  the  disease  there  is  usually  a  peculiar  twitching  of  the 
nostrils  and  corners  of  the  mouth,  the  exhaled  breath  is  very  offensive,  and 
is  plainly  indicative  of  the  corruption  which  exists  within. 

The  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  gives  the  following 
summary  of  the  physical  symptoms  which,  after  a  very  little  practice,  has 
enabled  those  who  have  the  disease  in  their  herds,  by  a  daily  examination , 
to  select  the  infected  animals  and  at  once  isolate  them,  and  thus  save  much 
loss  to  themselves  and  expense  to  the  State : 

“  By  placing  your  ear  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck,  a  loud  rushing  sound 
of  air  is  heard  in  the  trachse  and  bronchial  tubes.  The  same  sounds  are 
heard  at  the  top  and  sides  of  the  chest,  just  behind  the  shoulder  blade. 
Below  and  back  of  these  parts  no  sound  at  all  is  heard,  showing  that  the 
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lungs  are  consolidated  bv  the  fibrous  exudations  which  are  being  constantly 
thrown  out.  At  the  commencement  of  an  attack,  we  can  often  notice  what 
is  called  the  ‘  friction  sound,’  from  the  rubbing  together  of  the  thickened 
and  rough  membranes  during  respiration.  Should  one  lung  only  be  af¬ 
fected,  the  respiratory  murmur  in  the  healthy  lung  is  much  increased,  in 
consequence  of  its  having  to  perform  double  duty.  When  both  lungs  are 
diseased,  we  expect  peculiar  effects  and  sounds,  according  to  the  intensity 
and  extent  of  the  lesions.  There  is  increased  resonance  on  percussing  the 
healthy  lung,  while  over  the  diseased  part,  a  dull,  heavy  sound  is  elicited.'1 

In  all  cases,  a  post  mortem  examination  should  be  made  which  will  indi¬ 
cate  some  or  all  of  the  following  conditions,  as  given  by  the  surgeon  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

“  On  exposing  the  thoracic  viscera,  one  of  the  first  indications  of  epi¬ 
zootic  pleuro-pneumonia  is  the  escape  of  large  quantities  of  fluid  from  the 
cavity.  This  fluid  mostly  contains  large  patches  of  }’ellow,  plastic,  or  co- 
aguable  lymph  floating  about  in  it.  As  a  result  of  the  inflammation  which 
has  been  going  on,  we  find  that  this  plastic  lymph  has  fastened  the  lungs 
to  the  ribs,  and  formed  what  we  know  as  ‘  false  membranes,’  or  ‘  adventi¬ 
tious  tissue.’  These  false  membranes  are  sometimes  fastened  to  the  dia¬ 
phragm  and  heart,  as  well  as  the  sides  of  the  chest.  The  lungs  are  found 
to  be  exceedingly  heavy,  often  weighing  from  fifty  to  seventy-five,  and  even 
one  hundred  pounds,  sink  in  vater,  and  instead  of  the  bright  salmon  color 
of  health  we  observe  a  dirt}’  gray  color,  mottled,  and  having  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  marble.  The  surfaces  are  rough  and  thickened,  and  the  lung  sub¬ 
stance  hard  and  firm.  The  bronchial  tubes  are  frequently  found  entirely 
blocked  up  with  fibrinous  deposits,  thus  shutting  off  the  contact  of  air 
with  the  blood,  and  producing  death  by  suffocation. 

This  exclusion  of  the  atmospheric  air  from  the  lungs,  accounts  for  the 
dark  purplish  color  of  the  transuded  blood  corpuscles,  and  fibrinous  exuda¬ 
tions.  In  some  of  the  more  advanced  cases,  abscesses  are  found  in  the 
substance  of  the  lungs,  which  either  discharge  through  the  bronchial  tubes, 
undergo  degeneration,  (the  amyloid  most  frequently,)  or  else  the  discharge 
takes  place  within  the  chest,  which  gives  rise  to  the  amphoric  rale.  All 
the  other  organs  of  the  bod}^  are  (as  a  rule)  found  to  be  in  a  state  of 
health.’1 

Conclusion. 

In  our  dealings  with  the  disease  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
Government,  we  find  many  points  upon  which  scientists  differ,  and  which 
it  would  be  impolitic  for  a  layman  like  ourselves  to  endeavor  to  settle  ;  but 
of  one  point  we  feel  certain,  and  in  which  we  have  the  indorsement  of  every 
practical  man  who  has  had  the  disease  among  his  stock,  and  this  is  the  con¬ 
tagious  and  dangerous  nature  of  the  disease.  Whether  the  disease  can  only 
be  conveyed  from  animal  to  animal  b}’  actual  contact,  or  whether  it  can  or 
cannot  be  conveyed  in  the  clothing,  bv  the  excretion,  breath,  or  animals  of 
another  tribe  ;  whether  the  disease  is  of  ancient  or  of  comparatively  recent 
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origin ;  whether  it  can  be  carried  from  herd  to  herd  by  a  stream  of  water ; 
whether  it  can  be  intensified  in  its  ravages  by  bad  ventilation  or  bad  treat¬ 
ment  ;  whether  a  complete  separation  of  a  certain  specified  number  of  feet 
of  space  will  or  will  not  prevent  infection ;  whether  in  its  first  stages  it  is 
or  is  not  contagious  ;  whether  it  will  or  will  not  affect  sheep,  are  all  ques¬ 
tions  for  scientists  to  determine,  and  wdiich  all  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  one 
great  question,  in  the  solution  of  which  we  are  engaged — can  the  disease  be 
eradicated  by  prompt  and  rigid  action  in  the  manner  proposed  ?  If  so,  all 
these  questions  can  be  solved  in  the  future;  if  not,  then  the  future  of  our 
stock  breeders  is  indeed  precarious.  In  defense  of  the  propriety  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  Legislature,  and  of  the  Legislature  it¬ 
self,  as  given  in  the  foregoing  pages,  we  have  nothing  to  say,  except  that 
the  end  in  view  justifies  the  means.  If  by  the  expenditure  of  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  bj^  the  State,  we  can  save  hundreds  of  thousands  to  her  stock 
breeders  and  stock  owners,  and  as  many  millions  to  the  country  at  large, 
then  we  think  no  one  will  complain.  If  the  result  in  ]STew  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  shall  demonstrate  that  this  cannot  be  done,  we 
may  still  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  this  action  has  saved  more  thou¬ 
sands  than  it  has  cost  hundreds ;  has  demonstrated  to  other  States  that 
when  Pennsylvania  is  appealed  to  for  cooperation  in  a  good  cause,  she  is 
not  slow  to  respond ;  and  that  when  so  important  an  interest  is  in  danger, 
the  State  is  not  slow  in  her  attempt  to  extend  a  helping^  hand. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  VETERINARY  SURGEON.* 


To  the  Secretary  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

Pursuant  with  advices  from  you,  I  visited  Westmoreland  county  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  la  1 9,  to  ascertain  the  nature,  causes,  and,  if  possible,  suggest  treat¬ 
ment  for  an  enzootic  disease  then  causing  the  death  of  a  number  of  cattle 
in  that  county. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report,  that  on  Monday,  September  1,  in  company 
with  F.  Y.  Clopper,  of  Greensburg,  I  visited  the  farms  of  Paul  Good,  Sr., 
and  Jacob  Kemerer,  near  Harrison  City,  and  elicited  the  following  facts 
and  history  of  this  disease  : 

George  P.  and  Paul  Good,  Jr.,  who  are  engaged  in  butchering,  have 
been  dealing  to  a  limited  extent  in  Texan  steers,  which  they  buy  at  East 
Liberty  stock-yards,  and  bring  to  their  father’s  farm,  where  they  are  killed, 
to  supply  the  neighborhood  with  beef.  On  28th  of  Majq  1879,  twenty 
head  of  these  cattle  were  placed  with  Paul  Good,  Sr.’s,  native  stock,  and 
butchered  off  as  needed,  without  giving  rise  to  any  disease  among  his  home 
stock. 

On  23d  of  July,  another  lot  of  twrenty-two  Texan  or  Cherokee  cattle  w^ere 
driven  from  the  East  Liberty  yards,  and  placed  with  the  cattle  of  Mr.  Good. 


*  Taken  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  for  1879. 
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About  two  weeks  after  the  introduction  of  this  last  lot,  a  cow  belonging 
P.  Good,  Sr.,  sickened,  and  died.  Within  ten  days  eight  others  of  his 
herd  also  died.  His  nine  other  cattle  either  escaped  the  disease,  or  had  it 
in  such  a  mild  form  as  to  recover.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  this  farm, 
there  were  nine  of  these  Texans  remaining. 

George  P.  Good,  who  had  a  cow  running  with  his  father's  stock,  lost  her 
also.  In  endeavoring  to  get  one  of  these  Texans  in  the  “  close-pen  ”  to 
slaughter,  it  became  wild,  and  jumped  over  among  Jacob  Kemerer’s  cattle, 
where  it  remained  for  a  short  time. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  his  cattle  began  dying,  and  he  soon  lost 
nine  of  his  herd  of  twenty.  John  Holtzer  lost  a  bull  that  had  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Texans.  Widow  Conkle  lost  her  cow,  it  having  grazed  along 
the  road  over  which  these  steers  had  passed.  Two  cases  under  the  same 
circumstances  were  reported  as  occurring  at  Irwin.  There  were  no  cases 
of  the  disease  to  be  seen,  except  two  or  three  young  animals  at  Paul  Good, 
Sr.’s,  which  was  evidently  convalescing.  The  Texans  were  at  this  time 
placed  in  a  field  entirely  by  themselves. 

The  symptons  reported  me  of  the  cattle  which  had  died,  (dryness  of  coat ; 
stiffness  of  gait ;  constipation,  with  faeces  mixed  with  blood ;  discharge  of 
mucous  from  eyes  and  nose ;  bloody  urine ;  a  dull,  dejected,  or  stupid  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  animal,  Ac.,)  the  post-mortem  lesions,  these,  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  fact  of  the  disease  spreading  only  to  those  animals  which 
had  pastured  with,  or  eaten  along  the  trail  of,  the  Texans,  made  it  evident 
that  the  disease  was  that  known  as  Texan  or  Spanish  fever.  The  remain¬ 
ing  Texans  were  directed  to  be  slaughtered  and  sold  at  once ;  the  entire 
place  occupied  by  these  cattle  to  be  thoroughly  disinfected,  and  the 
pastures  to  be  vacated  until  next  spring.  Also  advised  that  if  any  such 
animals  are  again  brought  into  the  county,  that  they  are  kept  entirely  away 
from  all  other  cattle,  and  their  excretions,  hides,  Ac.,  be  properly  disin¬ 
fected.  Cattle  should  not  be  allowed  to  graze  on  lands  occupied  by  Texans, 
nor  on  the  roadside  over  which  these  animals  have  past,  for  at  least  two 
months. 

This  investigation,  like  all  preceding  ones,  goes  to  prove  that  splenic- 
fever  is  only  spread  from  gulf-cost  cattle,  and  not  from  one  native  to 
another.  Gamo*ee  savs  :  u  So  far  as  recorded  observations  and  mv  own  in- 
quiries  at  present  extend,  the  animals  contaminated  by  feeding  on  Texan 
trails  have  not  in  a  single  instance  propagated  the  disease  to  other  animals. 
Indeed,  I  have  not  met  with  a  single  instance  where  sucking  calves  have 
caught  the  infection  from  their  dams,  or  from  other  cows  which. they  have 
been  made  to  suck.  Many  cases  have  come  under  my  observation  of  cattle 
in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  elsewhere,  coming  in  contact  with  Texan  cattle 
through  a  fence,  by  drinking  of  the  same  water,  and  even  being  housed  in 
sheds  with  sick  natives,  and  yet  escaping  the  disease.  ’ 

In  view  of  the  increased  frequency  of  late  years  of  outbreak  of  this  dis¬ 
ease,  it  may  be  well  to  la}’  again  before  the  public  a  statememt  of  the  mode 
of  origin  and  spread  of  this  malady,  with  the  necessary  means  to  prevent 
these  attacks.  [See  report  of  Board  of  Agriculture,  1877.] 

“  Texas  or  splenic  fever  has  existed  ever  since  cattle  of  the  Gulf  States 
have  come  in  contact  with  herds  of  northern  and  higher  countries.  There 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  if  the  Indians  ever  drove  the  cattle  which  were 
native  to  the  States  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  cattle  which  had 
become  acclimated  to  those  States,  northward  to  higher  latitudes,  even 
before  the  settlement  of  the  States,  that  Texas  fever  must  have  followed  in 
their  wake  wherever  they  came  in  contact  with  other  cattle.  The  reports 
which  came  to  us  for  a  long  time  from  Kansas,  and  Missouri  of  the  exist- 
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ence  of  this  disease  among  cattle  in  those  States  faile*d  to  be  noticed  until, 
by  the  better  facilities  for  transportation,  numbers  of  Texan  cattle  were 
landed  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  where  they  infected  vast  numbers  of 
native  stock.  A  general  fear  now  took  the  place  of  passive  indifference, 
and  the  existence  of  Texas  fever  became  a  fact — a  startling  fact — to  the 
owners  of  the  large  herds  which  graze  on  the  extensive  prairies  of  the  West, 
as  well  also  as  to  eastern  shippers  and  buyers.  Dr.  James  Mease  speaks 
of  this  disease,  in  1814,  as  having  “  long  been  known,”  and  hints  that  pos¬ 
sibly  the  “  long-leaf  pine  country  is  the  seat  of  the  infection.”  In  1866 
splenic  fever  existed  in  southern  Kentucky  and  Kansas  and  south-western 
Missouri,  and  by  1877  it  was  reported  as  having  made  its  appearance  in 
Arkansas,  parts  of  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Illinois,  and  the  hills  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia ;  and  in  all  these  outbreaks  the  passage  through,  or 
presence  of  Texas  cattle  was  traceable  as  the  direct  source  of  the  malady. 

In  1868,  in  addition  to  the  States  already  mentioned  as  infected,  we  find 
added  to  the  list — Ohio,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  some  parts  of  New  England.  “  The  investigation  of  1868,”  as  it  is 
called  by  Prof.  Gamgee,  gives  the  minute  histoy  of  these  specific  outbreaks, 
which,  to  follow  in  detail  here,  would  consume  too  much  time  and  weary 
your  patience.  Suffice  it  then  to  say,  that  of  late  years  the  disease  is  con¬ 
stantly  introduced  into  different  sections  of  the  country.  There  were  some 
cattle  that  died  with  splenic  fever  near  Pineville,  Bucks  county,  during  the 
fall  of  1877. 

Etiology. — We  must  look  for  the  causes  of  this  disease  in  the  climate, 
soil,  and  vegetation  of  the  gulf  district.  From  the  amount  of  evidence 
before  us  we  conclude  that  these  southern  cattle  become  impregnated  with 
a  special  poison,  which  prevails  in  these  low  latitudes,  and  the  cattle  which 
are  born  there,  or  introduced  during  the  coldest  weather,  tolerate  and  re¬ 
tain  their  poison  in  their  systems  in  a  latent  form,  and  only  communicate 
it  to  cattle  of  a  higher  latitude,  or  different  climatic  conditions. 

Native  cattle,  or  those  which  have  become  acclimated  to  the  gulf  region, 
not  only  appear  healthy,  but  on  driving  them  north  actually  increase  in 
weight,  while  all  along  their  track  they  are  leaving  in  their  excretions  this 
specific  poison,  which  infects  and  develops  splenic  fever  among  cattle  with 
which  they  are  driven,  or  that  pasture  in  the  trail  of  the  Texans  within  a 
month  after  their  passage. 

The  singularity  of  this  disease  is,  that  while  the  gulf  coast  cattle  are,  to 
all  outward  appearances,  healthy,  they  constantly  eliminate  a  poison  which 
attack  with  fearful  mortality  cattle  of  a  higher  latitude.  Texan  steers 
which  have  remained  north  long  enough  to  become  acclimated  (and  this  re¬ 
quires  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  months,  after  which  they  do  not  spread 
the  contagion  to  other  cattle)  are,  like  northern  cattle,  subject  to  this  in¬ 
fection  ;  either  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  fresh  drove  from  the  south,  or 
by  being  driven  into  their  former  home. 

If  we  come  to  hold  autopsies  of  these  apparently  healthy  Texas  cattle 
we  invariably  find  the  spleen  to  be  enlarged,  and  a  number  of  erosions  in 
the  fourth  stomach ;  while  it  is  not  uncommon  to  note  fattjr  degeneration 
of  the  liver,  and  more  or  less  bloody  extravasation  in  the  kidneys  and  blad¬ 
der.  Now  and  then  of  these  native  steers  may  be  seen  to  be  dull  and 
droopy,  and  to  void  bloody  urine,  but  they  rarely  die  from  the  effects  of 
this  disease  alone.  The  essential  cause  of  this  disease  then  appears  to  be  a 
special  poison,  generated  in  the  Gulf  States,  which,  while  it  is  tolerated  by 
native  cattle,  becomes  highly  infectious  and  fatal  when  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  cattle  of  the  northern  and  western  States.  N orthern  and  western 
cattle  do  not,  however  communicate  the  disease  to  any  others,  so  that,  al- 
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though  our  native  cattle  may  be  dying  by  scores,  from  the  passage  of  a 
drove,  or  single  Texan  steer,  we  can  with  perfect  safety  allow  the  sick  and 
healthy  to  intermingle.  Most,  if  not  all,  cases  of  Texas  fever  which  we 
witness  everv  summer  in  our  eastern  States  contract  the  disease  either  in 
the  stock-yards  of  the  West,  or  from  being  shipped  in  cars  or  trucks  which 
have  been  occupied  by  cattle  from  the  South.  The  excrements  are  the  me¬ 
dium  of  contagion  to  a.  very  great  extent,  if,  indeed.  tlie}T  are  not  the  sole 
source ;  therefore,  all  cars  which  have  been  used  for  the  transportation  of 
cattle  should  be  cleansed  and  disinfected  before  being  again  used.  Gulf 
coast  cattle  should  never  be  yarded  with  those  of  higher  latitudes  at  the 

different  stock-vards. 

%/ 

Splenic  fever  subsides  after  a  few  nipping  frosts,  and  is  not  known  to 
occur  during  the  cold  of  winter.  This  establishes  the  fact  that  the  season 
exerts  a  marked  influence  on  this  disease,  prevailing  during  the  late  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall,  but  never  in  the  winter,  and  very  seldom,  if  ever,  earlier  than 
June.  From  the  fact  that  most  of  the  cattle  which  died  from  Texas  fever 
in  this  and  adjoining  counties  in  1874,  were  covered  with  “ticks  ” — Ixodes 
Bo  vis — some  authors  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  death  followed  as  a 
result  of  the  constant  drain  and  depleting  effects  of  hundreds  of  these  par¬ 
asites  preying  upon  the  animals.  It  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  proven, 
however,  that  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  disease  in  ques¬ 
tion  ;  nor  are  they  at  all  constant  to  this  complaint,  or  limited  to  it,  being 
found  on  healthy  cattle,  and  stock  which  have  never  come  in  contact  with 
gulf-coast  cattle. 

Nature. — Texan  or  splenic  fever  is  an  enzootic  whose  special  poison  is 
generated  only  in  certain  localities,  and  only  capable  of  transmission  through 
the  medium  of  the  excretions,  and  that  during  the  warm  months.  It  is  in¬ 
digenous  to  Texas,  Florida,  and  certain  other  parts  of  the  gulf-coast  States 
below  the  thirty-fourth  degree  of  north  latitude.  Although  some  able 
authorities  have  classed  this  as  an  anthrax  disease,  I  am  forced  to  take 
exception  to  this  view,  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  Cattle  do  not  die  in  large  numbers  in  the  locality  where  the  disease  is 
spontaneous,  as  they  do  from  anthrax  diseases. 

2.  There  can  be  no  inoculable  virus  detected  in  case  of  Texas  fever. 

3.  Anthrax  shows  a  decided  preference  for  the  best  and  fattest  cattle  of 
the  herd,  which  splenic  fever  does  not. 

4.  The  flesh  of  anthrax  cattle  eaten  by  man  develops  malignant  pustule ; 
but  this  never  arises  from  eating  cattle  which  have  been  slaughtered  while 
affected  with  Texas,  fever.  Splenic  fever  is  characterized  by  the  absence 
of  bacteria.  Nor  is  splenic  fever  analogous  to  malignant  typhus  or  typhoid 
fever.  Its  origin,  development,  and  progress  are  essentially  different.  We 
do  not  see  its  counterpart  in  any  of  the  diseases  which  affect  the  human 
family,  although  it  is  developed  in  the  same  countries  where  malarial  dis¬ 
eases  attack  man. 

An  able  investigator  says :  The  conclusions,  therefore,  which  I  am  dis¬ 
posed  to  draw  from  all  the  facts  and  arguments  adduced  in  relation  to  the 
causes  and  nature  of  splenic  fever,  are  : 

1.  That  southern  cattle,  especially  from  the  Gulf  coast,  are  affected  with 
a  latent  or  apparent  form  of  the  disease. 

2.  That  they  become  affected  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  vegetation  on  which  they  are  fed,  and  the  water  which  they  drink. 

3.  That  their  systems  are  charged  with  poisonous  principles,  which  accu¬ 
mulate  in  bodies  of  acclimatized  animals  that  enjoy  an  immunity. 

4.  That  southern  cattle  may  be  driven  so  as  to  improve  in  condition  ; 
and  yet,  for  some  weeks,  and  probably  not  less  than  three  months,  con- 
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tinue  to  excrete  the  deleterious  principles  which  poison  the  cattle  of  the 
States  through  which  the  herds  are  driven  on  their  way  North  and  West. 

5.  That  all  breeds  of  cattle  in  States  north  of  those  on  the  Gulf  coast, 
without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  if  they  feed  on  grass  contaminated  by  southern 
droves,  are  attacked  by  the  splenic  fever ;  that  the  disease  may  be,  but  is 
very  rarely,  propagated  through  the  feeding  of  hay. 

6.  That  the  disease  occurs  mainly  during  the  hot  months  of  summer  and 
autumn,  and  never  after  the  wild  grasses  have  been  killed  by  frosts,  until 
the  mild  weather  in  spring  returns ;  that  then  the  grasses  are  healthy,  and 
continue  healthy,  unless  fresh  droves  of  Texan  or  of  Florida  cattle  are 
driven  over  the  land. 

7.  That  the  heat  and  drought  aggravate  the  disease  in  individual  animals. 

8.  That  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  Anew  that  the  ticks 
disseminate  the  disease. 

9.  That  the  splenic  fever  does  not  belong  to  that  vast  and  deadly  group 
of  purely  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  of  which  the  rinderpest,  the 
lung  plague,  and  eruptive  fevers,  are  typical. 

1 0.  That  it  is  an  enzootic,  due  to  local  influences,  capable  of  only  a  limited 
spread,  and  analogous  to  or  identical  with  the  u  black  water  ”  of  various 
parts  of  Europe. 

11.  That  however  warm  the  weather  may  be,  cattle  affected  with  splenic 
fever  have  not  deA7eloped  in  their  systems  any  poison  like  the  anthrax  poison; 
and  that  the  flesh,  blood,  and  other  tissues  of  animals  are  incapable  of  in¬ 
ducing  any  disease  in  man  or  animals. 

12.  That  splenic  feA7er  is  not  malignant  typhus  or  typhoid  fever.  That 
it  has  no  analogue  among  human  diseases,  but  is,  however, developed  under 
conditions  which  preATail  where  the  so-called  malaria  injuriously  affects  the 
human  health. 

Symptoais.— Texas  fever  passes  through  four  stages,  viz  :  The  Incubative , 
Invasive ,  Congestive ,  and  Terminative. 

First ,  or  Incubative  Stage. — The  precise  length  of  the  stage  is  uncertain ; 
but  by  the  best  authorities  it  is  estimated  to  coA7er  a  period  of  two  to  four 
wTeeks.  During  this  stage,  the  abnormal  signs  are  not  appreciable  to  the 
casual  obseiwer,  nor  are  they,  in  fact,  to  the  veterinarian,  unless  he  note 
accurately  the  temperature  of  the  body. 

An  increase  of  animal  heat  alone  would  not  be  sufficient  to  say  that  Texas 
feA^er  existed,  but  would  only  indicate  that  some  febrile  disorder  was  about 
to  make  its  appearance.  Other  circumstances  wTould  ha\re  to  be  taken  in 
connection  with  this  rise  of  temperature  to  diagnosticate  this  particular 
fever. 

Second.  The  Invasive  stage  ATaries  in  duration  from  four  to  seven  days, 
and  here  also  the  principal  symptom  is  marked  elevation  of  temperature, 
accompanied  by  more  or  less  dullness.  The  thermometer  during  this  stage 
registers  from  one  hundred  and  two  to  one  hundred  and  eight  degrees  Fah¬ 
renheit. 

Third.  The  Congestive  stage.—- This  lasts  from  two  to  four,  and  some¬ 
times  six  days.  The  animal  is  dull,  movements  slow,  and  functions  of  body 
not  actRe.  Head  droops,  ears  lop,  stand  apart  from  other  cattle,  with 
arched  back,  and  legs  well  under  the  body.  A  disposition  to  lie  down  is 
soon  noticed.  The  bowels  have,  as  a  rule,  a  slight  tendency  to  constipa¬ 
tion,  and  the  faeces  are  covered  with  small  clots  of  blood.  The  urine  is 
high  colored  or  mixed  with  blood.  Skin  is  dry  and  harsh  to  the  touch. 
There  is  a  slight  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  nose  and  eyes.  The  pulse, 
which  at  first  was  full  and  hard,  becomes  rapid,  feeble,  and  easily  com¬ 
pressed.  The  head  is  frequently  thrown  out  flat  on  the  ground,  or  turned 
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back  on  the  side.  The  temperature  during  this  stage  gradually  increases. 
The  breathing  is  hurried  and  labored.  There  is  evident  weakness  of  the 
hind  extremities,  sometimes  amounting  to  inability  to  rise.  Nervous  twiteli- 
ings  of  the  muscles  are  not  uncommon.  I  saw  one  case  in  which  it  required 
considerable  effort  to  keep  one  of  the  hind  limbs  quiet.  It  was  continually 
flexed  and  extended  if  not  maintained  in  a  fixed  position.  These  animals 
are  sometimes  in  a  comatose  condition. 

Fourth.  Termination. — In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  above  symptoms 
increase  in  severity.  Diarrhoea  sets  in.  The  temperature  falls  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  or  ninety-eight  degrees.  *  Stupor  supervenes,  and  death  ensues  almost 
imperceptibly.  Occasionally  the  febrile  symptoms  subside,  the  fieees  as¬ 
sume  a  more  natural  aspect,  the  urine  becomes  paler,  gait  is  steadier,  ap¬ 
petite  returns,  and  convalesence  takes  place.  But  even  then  two  months 
elapse  before  the  animal  shows  signs  of  laying  on  flesh.  In  these  cases, 
however,  gastro  enteritic  sequelae  often  occur,  which  prove  fatal. 

Prognosis. — Unfavorable,  especially  during  the  warmest  weather. 

Mortality. — Taking  into  consideration  the  complications  which  are 
likely  to  follow,  at  least  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  cases  prove  fatal. 

Post  Mortem  Appearances. — In  native  gulf  coast  cattle,  which  were 
apparently  healthy,  there  is  found  an  almost  constant  enlargement  of  the 
spleen,  and  petechial  spots  visible  in  the  fourth  stomach  and  intestines. 
The  urine  is  found  sometimes  to  be  bloody. 

In  cattle  which  have  died  from  the  disease,  we  notice  that  they  are 
slightly,  or  not  at  all,  tympanitic,  rigor  mortis  is  not  well-marked,  and 
bloody  discharges  are  seen  at  the  nose  and  anus.  The  llesh  is  more  yellow 
in  color,  easily  torn,  and  has  a  disagreeable  odor.  The  blood  shows  well- 
marked  lesions.  It  is  fluid,  though  thickened  in  the  large  vessels  ;  it  is 
nowhere  coagulated,  and  in  the  small  veins  and  arteries  it  is  thin  and 
watery.  The  hematine,  or  coloring  principle  of  the  blood,  is  partially  or 
wholly  disorganized ;  so  much  so  that  after  some  post-mortems  my  hands 
and  arms  have  not  been  discolored  by  the  blood.  Of  the  internal  organs, 
the  abomasum,  spleen,  and  liver  are  principally  affected.  Erosions  and  ulcer¬ 
ations  have  been  found  from  the  fourth  stomach  to  the  anus.  Ecchymosis 
and  small  petechial  spots  are  seen  on  the  heart,  pleura,  peritoneum,  in  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidneys,  and  in  the  bladder.  The  last  organ  is  frequently 
found  distended  with  bloody  urine.  The  liver  is  seen  engorged  with  blood 
and  fatty  degeneration  is  a  frequent  accompaniment.  The  spleen  is  en¬ 
larged,  weighing  from  two  to  eight  or  nine  pounds.  It  is  of  a  dark  pur¬ 
plish  color,  and,  when  cut  into  the  pulp,  oozes  out.  The  trabecula?,  which 
are  so  plainly  noticeable  in  healthy  spleens,  are  completely  broken  down, 
and  no  trace  of  them  can  be  found. 

Treatment. — A  Curative. — Texas  fever  may  be  set  down  as  one  of  the 
incurable  diseases.  Although  a  few  cases  recover,  we  are  unable  to  state 
whether  they  recover  in  consequence  or  in  spite  of  the  remedies  used. 
Bleeding,  purging,  and  stimulating  treatments  have  all  been  resorted  to, 
but  of  little  or  no  avail.  Almost  the  entire  materia  medica  has  been 
searched  in  hope  of  finding  a  specific,  but  we  are  as  far  from  it  now  as  we 
where  when  the  malady  first  made  its  appearance.  Beyond  the  proper 
hygienic  requirements,  little  good  can  be  accomplished. 

Preventive. — The  preventive  treatment  which  was  adopted  in  Missouri, 
in  1868,  is  indicated  by  the  following  letter,  which  appeared  in  the  Prairie 
Farmer  for  September  of  that  year : 

“  Talk  to  a  Missourian  about  moderation  when  a  drove  of  Texas  cattle 
is  coming,  and  he  will  call  you  a  fool,  while  he  cool}'  loads  his  gun,  and 
joins  his  neighbors;  and  they  intend  no  scare  either.  They  mean  to  kill, 
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do  kill,  and  will  keep  killing  until  the  drove  takes  the  hack  track  ;  and  the 
drovers  must  be  careful  not  to  get  between  their  cattle  and  the  citizens 
either,  unless  they  are  bullet-proof.  No  doubt  this  looks  a  good  deal  like 
border  ruffianism  to  you,  but  it  is  the  way  we  keep  clear  of  Texas  fever, 
and,  my  word  for  it,  Illinois  will  have  to  do  the  same  thing  yet.  Congress 
ought  to  do  something  in  regard  to  this  stock.  Very  stringent  laws  were 
passed  in  regard  to  the  rinderpest,  and  yet  it  is  scarcely  more  fatal  than 
Texan  fever,  only  the  latter  is  not  contagious  among  our  native  cattle. 
Texas  cattle  should  not  be  allowed  to  cross  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  of  north 
latitude  alive.” 

If  a  few  Missouri  farmers,  or  farmers  from  any  State,  controlled  our  Legis¬ 
latures,  their  interests  would  be  better  protected,  and  no  class  of  men  need 
protective  laws  as  much  as  the  agriculturist.  What  we  mainly  want  in 
connection  with  Texas  fever  is  some  suggestions,  which,  if  acted  upon  by 
the  Legislature,  will  insure  the  stock  owners  of  the  North  and  West  an 
immunity  against  the  heavy  losses  which  they  have  sustained  from  this 
enzootic. 

Texas  or  splenic  fever  is  indigenous  only  to  the  Gulf  coast  States,  and 
hence  our  entire  attention  needs  be  turned  to  the  disposition  made  of  these 
southern  cattle.  It  will  take  a  very  long  time  before  sufficient  attention 
to  sanita^  laws  will  be  observed  in  Texas,  Florida,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Gulf  States,  where  Texas  fever  exists  as  an  enzootic,  to  effectually  prevent 
its  development.” 

Of  course,  to  at  once  prohibit,  in  toto,  all  trade  in  southern  cattle  would 
positively  put  an  end  to  Texas  fever,  but  this  is  impracticable.  The  cost  at 
which  cattle  can  be  raised  in  Texas  is  so  low  that  they  can  be  sold  at  much 
lower  rates  than  our  northern  stock,  and  so  long  as  this  is  so,  there  will  be 
a  demand  for  them  which  must  be  supplied.  Could  these  animals  be  killed 
in  their  native  place,  and  be  shipped  then  to  our  great  centers,  the  difficulty 
would  likewise  be  met.  Whatever  measures  we  adopt,  it  is  evident  that  * 
complete  isolation  must  be  secured.  The  transportation  of  Texans,  on  foot, 
should  be  limited  to  the  winter  months,  when  the  home  stock  is  confined 
to  small  areas  and  is  not  in  danger  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  droves. 
During  the  spring,  summer,  and  fall  months  all  gulf  coast  cattle  should  be 
transported  by  steamboat  or  rail ;  that  whenever  and  wherever  landed, 
there  should  be  yards  fenced  in,  where  these  cattle  can  be  kept  exclusively  ; 
that  all  cars  or  boats  used  for  such  transportation  should  be  thoroughly 
clensed  and  disinfected,  the  neglect  of  which  should  be  an  offense  punish¬ 
able  with  a  heavy  fine  and  imprisonment.  When  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
disease  like  this,  which  is  not  transmissible  if  only  a  fence  separate  the  cat¬ 
tle,  the  preventive  means  seem  simple  and  easy  to  adopt — i.  e .,  let  no  cattle 
commingle,  either  in  pastures,  roadways,  or  unclean  trucks,  with  southern 
stock. 

Through  the  medium  of  transportation,  we  of  the  eastern  States  are 
afflicted  with  splenic  fever,  to  prevent  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  allow 
no  gulf  coast  cattle  to  mingle  with  others  at  the  different  stock-yards, 
and  to  thoroughly  disinfect  the  boats,  cars,  and  trucks  on  which  they  are 
shipped. 

To  prevent  Texas  fever,  then,  it  is  only  necessary  to  avoid  immediate 
contact  with  Gulf  coast  cattle  or  their  excreta. 
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ABORTION  AMONG  DAIRY  STOCK.* 


By  Isaiah  Michener,  Y.  S. 

1/  / 


Having  been  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  as  chairman 
of  a  committee  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  causes  of  abortion  among 
cattle,  I  submit  the  following  brief  report : 

There  are  a  number  of  causes  for  abortion,  which  have  generally  been 
promiscuously  thrown  together,  and  which  I  propose  to  separate  from  the 
specific  abortion  that  we  have  been  particularly  called  upon  to  investigate. 

1.  Or  Common  Cause  of  Abortion. — A  cow  may  be  in  such  a  plethoric 
habit  of  body  that  diseased  actions  will  arise  from  it,  and  the  pregnant 
uterus  being  the  most  sensitive  organ  in  the  system,  and  where  the  most 
complicated  and  vital  processes  are  going  on,  would  be  the  first  to  suffer. 
The  system,  surcharged  with  the  blood  and  secretions  of  the  various  kinds, 
makes  an  effort  to  rid  itself  of  the  oppressive  load  that  it  has  been  carrying, 
and  throws  it  off  bv  abortion. 

2.  A  cow  that  is  very  poor,  having  no  more  nutrition  allowed  her  than 
to  support  her  own  life,  cannot  sustain  the  embryo  calf,  and  in  consequence 
of  this,  the  calf  dies  and  assumes  the  condition  of  a  foreign  body,  irritating 
the  nerves  of  the  uterus  until  muscular  contractions  are  induced  sufficient 
to  expel  the  foetus. 

3.  Cows  abort  from  having  to  lie  in  stalls  so  short  that  a  portion  of  their 
hind  parts  hangs  over  the  manure  channel. 

4.  Abortion  will  occur  from  being  chased  bv  horses  or  dogs. 

o  cj 

5.  By  brutal  men  or  thoughtless  boys  kicking  them  in  the  abdomen,  or 
from  injuries  by  their  companions. 

6.  By  jumping  on  a  fence,  with  their  weight  resting  upon  the  foetus. 

I.  By  eating  any  vegetable  or  mineral  substance  possessing  parturient 
properties ;  such  as  the  vegetable  fungoids  or  antimonial  medicines. 

8.  The  Age  to  which  Cows  should  be  put  to  Breeding. — All  breeds,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Channel  Island,  Jerseys,  and  Guernseys,  should  be  two  years  old 
before  going  to  bull,  but  these  breeds  are  precocious  animals,  and  may  go 
to  bull  at  fifteen  months  old.  There  is  no  doubt  that  breeding  heifers  too 
young  has  a  tendency  to  produce  abortion,  because,  the  system  is  not  fully 
developed  and  is  not  capable  of  carrying  on  such  an  important  and  vital 
process  as  that  of  supporting  the  foetus  and  building  up  the  system  at  the 
same  time. 

The  uterus  is  not  enlarged  sufficiently  to  admit  of  the  growth  of  the  em¬ 
bryo  calf,  hence,  there  is  a  greater  pressure  upon  the  nerves  of  that  organ 
than  there  would  be  in  a  fully  expanded  and  well  developed  uterus. 

The  above  are  common  causes  of  abortion,  which  anv  one  should  see  and 
avoid,  and  they  should  never  be  talked  about  nor  thought  of  in  connection 
with  the  specific,  infectious  abortion,  further  than  to  know  how  much  influ¬ 
ence  they  may  bring  to  bear  in  producing  the  specific  type  of  the  disease  we 
are  about  to  investigate. 

*  By  a  resolution  of  the  Board,  at  its  annual  meeting  held  January  22, 1879,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  commission  to  investigate  into  and  report  upon  the 
causes  of  abortion  among  dairy  stock.  As  members  of  this  commission  the  President 
named  Isaiah  Michener,  V.  S.,  Dr.  John  P.  Edge,  of  Chester,  S.  W.  Comlv,  of  Mont¬ 
gomery,  and  W.  P.  Magill,  of  Bucks,  to  cooperate  with  the  Veterinary  Surgeon  of  the 
Board.  As  chairman  of  this  commission,  Dr.  Michener  makes  this  report. 
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Specific  abortion,  which  is  so  wide-spread  and  injurious  to  the  dairying 
interests  of  the  country,  is,  first,  spontaneously  generated  in  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  and,  second,  from  external,  abnormal  impressions  made 
thereon.  The  cause,  then,  of  a  case  of  primary  abortion,  of  this  specific 
kind,  is  due  to  an  over-excited  and  irritable  condition  of  the  uterine  nerves, 
which  may,  and  often  do,  become  so  excited  that  they  produce  such  a  sudden 
and  violent  contraction  of  the  uterus  that  abortion  will  take  place  in  a  few 
hours  without  having  given  us  any  indications  thereof,  except  this  peculiar 
irritability  of  the  nervous  system. 

This  condition  of  the  uterus  may  be  produced  either  by  an  undue  amount 
of,  or  an  unequal  distribution  of,  nervous  influence  upon  that  organ,  the 
same  as  cramp  is  occasioned  in  external  muscles. 

Now,  if  those  conditions  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the  uterus  takes 
place,  (which  I  maintain  they  do,)  it  must  of  necessity  expel  the  calf.  In 
a  case  like  this,  the  expulsion  would  be  brought  about  very  soon,  without 
any  premonitory  symptoms,  except  the  excitation  of  the  brain  and  nerves. 
In  support  of  the  above  theory,  I  will  quote  some  facts  from  a  close  ob¬ 
server  and  valued  correspondent,  Thomas  M.  Harvey,  who  says  :  u  In  early 
times,  an  old  common  cow  aborted,  and  we  thought  had  passed  her  pla¬ 
centa,  but  it  was  not  so.  She  carried  it  several  days,  and  at  last  dropped 
it  in  the  meadow  with  the.  herd  of  cows.  A  nervous  imported  Jersey 
chanced  along,  and  close  by  this  placenta  dropped  her  calf.” 

Another  case,  given  by  E.  F.  Bowdic,  of  Farmingham,  Mass.  He  kept 
a  hospital  barn,  one  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  for  sick  animals.  An  old,  lame, 
pregnant  cow  was  an  occupant  of  a  close  box-stall,  and  from  her  position 
could  not  see  others  that  might  come  in.  A  heifer  aborted  in  the  home 
herd,  was  sent  to  the  hospital  barn.  When  she  was  fairly  in,  the  old  cow, 
smelling  her,  began  to  bellow  like  a  bull,  and  in  two  hours  slunk  her  calf. 
There  are  cases  on  record  of  whole  herds  slinking  their  calves  after  having 
been  terrified  by  an  unusually  violent  thunder-storm. 

Mares  are  frequently  known  to  abort  their  colts  from  inhaling  fresh  blood, 
and  the  smell  of  a  butcher-shop,  and  also  from  the  stench  of  a  skunk  killed 
in  the  barn. 

These  facts  go  to  prove  the  theory  and  pathological  condition  of  the 
nervous  system  that  I  have  attempted  to  describe,  which  results  in  the 
most  rapid  and  severe  form  of  disease.  But  where  this  abnormal,  nervous 
influence  is  less  severely  felt,  or  is  milder  in  its  attack,  it  would  at  first 
produce  nothing  more  than  irritation,  which  would  gradually  produce  con¬ 
gestion  of  those  sensitive  parts,  then  reaction  and  inflammation  sufficient 
to  produce  this  abnormal  result. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  during  the  period  of  gestation  the  uterus  is 
highly  sensitive,  and  any  impression  made  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  more  than  likely  to  be  telegraphed  to  that  organ,  and  make  its 
impression  there.  If  the  impression  made  upon  the  brain  is  of  a  frightful 
or  disgusting  character,  either  to  the  sense  of  sight  or  smell,  it  will  have 
an  injurious  effect,  from  which  abortion  may  follow.  You  will  always  see 
a  herd  of  cattle  excited  and  distressed  at  the  sight  of  an  aborted  calf  in 
their  midst,  (and  so  is  the  aborter  herself.)  On  the  other  hand,  where  the 
embryo  remains  its  full  time,  the  whole  herd  seems  to  enjoy  it,  from  an 
instinct  in  their  nature  that  all  is  right. 

Let  there  be  one  case  of  spontaneous  abortion  in  a  herd,  and  then  by  a 
law  of  sympathy,  or  infection  rather,  the  disease  will  spread,  no  matter  if 
they  are  kept  from  contact  with  the  diseased  ones,  but  kept  in  the  same 
barn,  or  where  the  air  becomes  filled  with  the  odor  of  the  diseased  ones, 
they  abort  as  frequently  and  certainly  as  if  they  had  been  in  contact  with 
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them ;  which  proves  that  the  disease  after  once  started  is  continued  and 
spread  by  infection. 

Symptoms  of  Abortion — In  a  severe  case  of  spontaneous,  or  in  the  second 
case  of  sudden  and  violent  impressions  made  upon  the  nervous  system,  there 
will  be  no  symptoms  to  warn  us  of  danger,  except  an  irritable,  nervous 
condition,  and  that  scarcely  perceptible  to  any  one,  unless  he  is  a  very  close 
observer,  and  acquainted  with  physiology,  or  else  a  veterinary  expert. 

In  the  second  or  milder  attack,  or  where  the  animals  are  less  liable  to 
those  morbilic  influences,  the  first  symptoms  most  likely  to  attract  attention 
are  an  enlargement  of  the  vulva.  The  next  or  simultaneous  with  the  first, 
filling  of  the  udder,  then  a  falling  in  of  the  muscles  on  each  side  of  the 
bones  of  the  sacrum. 

When  the  cow  does  not  abort  for  some  days  after  the  symptoms  make 
their  appearance,  the  udder  becomes  much  inflamed  and  painful  to  the  touch, 
it  is  a  good  index  of  the  condition  of  the  uterus  at  that  time. 

Heifers  pregnant  at  fifteen  to  eighteen  months  old  are  more  prone  to  abort, 
when  subjected  to  these  specific  influences  than  older  cows  are.  When  the 
cow  aborts  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  or  early  part  of  the  ninth  month,  the 
calf  is  alive  and  normal  in  every  respect,  except  being  nervous  and  dis¬ 
tressed,  which  it  shows  by  bawling  continually. 

Milking  cows  up  to  the  time  of  calving  has  nothing  to  do  with  specific 
abortion,  or  any  other  form  of  abortion,  provided  the  cow  is  properly  fed, 
so  as  to  maintain  her  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  bull  has  no  influence  in 
producing  or  preventing  abortion,  no  matter  how  young  or  how  old,  pro¬ 
vided  he  is  healthy  and  capable  of  planting  a  sound  germ. 

A  large  or  small  milker  has  nothing  to  do  with  abortion,  provided  always, 
that  a  healthy  condition  is  maintained,  the  cow  kept  in  a  fair  condition, 
neither  plethoric  no  poor.  When  abortion  gets  into  a  herd  of  cows  it  in¬ 
creases  in  frequency  and  violence  from  two  to  three  years,  mostly  at  its 
height  the  second  year.  After  the  third  year,  the  cow  seems  to  become 
proof  against  the  disease,  and  will  carry  her  calf  up  to  full  time,  as  if  she 
had  never  been  an  aborter.  But  if  the  cow  is  not  a  thoroughbred  and  valu¬ 
able  one,  she  had  better  be  fatted  and  killed  as  soon  as  possible  after  abort¬ 
ing,  and  a  sound  one  put  in  her  place,  as  she  will  fall  fifty  per  cent,  below 
what  she  would  have  clone  had  she  not  aborted. 

Abortion  never  exists  as  an  epizootic,  but  springs  up  spontaneously  in 
an  over-excitecl,  nervous  animal,  and  is  then  spread  by  infection. 

Means  of  Prevention. — Avoid  breeding  from  cows  whose  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  predominates  over  the  other  temperaments.  See  to  it  that  all  the 
common  causes  first  mentioned  are  avoided.  If  any  cow  in  a  herd  shows 
the  least  sign  of  aborting,  remove  her  immediately  entirely  out  of  sight 
and  smell  of  the  other  cows,  and  any  person  taking  care  of  the  aborter 
must  be  careful  not  to  carry  any  of  the  diseased  effluvia  to  the  well  ones. 
Ai^y  discharge  or  placenta  dropped  upon  the  straw  or  ground  should  be 
removed,  ancl  the  place  of  deposit  covered  with  plenty  of  dry  earth.  The 
aborter  should  be  kept  out  of  sight  or  smell  of  the  well  cows.  She  must 
have  an  injection,  per  vagina,  twice  a  day  for  three  clays  after  aborting,  of 
carbolic  acid,  one  drachm;  glycerine,  two  drachms  ;  water,  sixteen  ounces. 
Mix  the  glycerine  and  acid  together  well,  then  add  the  water,  and  shake 
well  before  using.  If  the  abortion  occurs  in  the  stable,  it  should  be  sprink¬ 
led  with  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  one  ounce  to  two  gallons  of  water. 

Medicines ,  as  Prophylactics. — Bearing  in  mind  that  the  nervous  system 
is  in  a  state  of  excitement,  such  medicines  should  be  given  as  are  known  to 
quiet  the  nerves — such  as  Scutellaria,  asafoeticla,  laudanum — these  tc/  be 
given  for  the  irritable  condition  of  the  nerves,  which  produce  spotaneous 
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abortion,  given  in  doses  sufficiently  large  to  have  a  sedative  effect  upon  the 
nerves. 

Rut  for  cases  arising  from  infection,  in  which  the  materies  morbi  has  to 
be  taken  into  the  circulation,  and  touching  upon  nerve  centers  as  it  is  car¬ 
ried  along,  irritating  them — in  that  way  the  effect  will  not  be  with  electric 
rapidity  that  it  is  when  made  directly  upon  the  brain  and  telegraphed  to 
the  uterus. 

The  following  medicines  will  now  be  indicated  :  A  cathartic,  then  tinct. 
aconite,  frequently  repeated  for  two  or  three  days ;  then  tinct.  belladonna, 
four  times  a  day  for  three  or  four  days.  If  the  system  is  is  a  plethoric 
condition,  and  the  fever  runs  high,  with  bag  and  vulva  enlarged  and  in¬ 
flamed,  bleeding,  followed  by  a  free  use  of  potassa  nitras  between  the  doses 
of  aconite  and  belladona.  At  the  same  time,  a  sheet  wet  with’ cool  water 
should  be  wrapped  around  the  abdomen,  covered  with  a  dry  blanket,  and 
renewed  three  times  a  day. 

Facts  given  in  this  paper  I  have  observed  among  my  own  cattle  and 
others,  together  with  similar  facts  from  different  correspondents,  I  have 
endeavored  to  make  the  basis  for  logical  reasoning  which  corresponds  with 
the  laws  of  physiology  and  pathology,  that  may  throw  some  light  upon  this 
dark  subject,  and  enlist  some  one  more  competent  than  myself  to  investi¬ 
gate  it. 


THE  LAWS  OF  TRESPASS,  AS  THEY  RELATE  TO  AGRICULTURE. 


By  George  W.  Hood,*  Member  from  Indiana. 


Trespass,  in  its  largest  and  most  extensive  sense,  signifies  any  trans¬ 
gression  or  offense  against  the  law  of  nature,  of  society,  or  of  the  country 
in  which  we  live,  whether  it  relates  to  a  man’s  person  or  his  property.  But 
in  the  limited  and  confined  sense  in  which  we  are,  at  present,  to  consider  it, 
it  signifies  no  more  than  an  entry  on  another  man’s  ground,  without  a  law¬ 
ful  authority,  and  in  doing  some  damage,  however  inconsiderable,  to  his 
real  property.  For  the  right  of  property  once  established  in  lands,  it  fol¬ 
lows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  this  right  must  be  exclusive.  That 
is,  the  owner  must  have  to  himself,  the  sole  use  and  occupation  of  his  soil. 
Every  entry,  therefore,  thereon,  without  the  owner’s  leave,  and,  especially, 
if  contrary  to  his  express  order,  is  a  trepass  or  transgression.  The  Roman 
laws  seems  to  have  made  a  direct  prohibition  necessary,  in  order  to  consti¬ 
tute  this  injury.  But  the  laws  of  England,  justly  considering  that  much 
inconvenience  may  happen  to  the  owner  before  he  has  an  opportunity  to 
forbid  the  entry,  has  treated  every  entry  upon  another’s  land  as  an  injury 
or  wrong,  for  satisfaction  of  which  an  action  of  trespass  will  lie ;  but  de¬ 
termines  the  quantum  of  that  satisfaction  by  considering  how  far  the  of¬ 
fense  was  willful  or  inadvertent,  and  by  estimating  the  actual  damage  sus¬ 
tained  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  to  be  the  law  with  us  to-day.  That  every 
entry  upon  land,  in  the  occupation  or  possession  of  another,  constitutes 
trespass,  unless  the  act  can  be  justified  in  the  exercise  of  some  legal  or  per- 

*In  deference  to  the  unanimous  request  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Hood  has  consented  to  so 
enlarge  the  limits  of  this  paper  as  to  make  it  embrace  such  legal  points  as  are  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest  to  the  farmer,  including  rights  under  deeds  and  mortgages,  warranty  of 
live-stock  bought  or  sold,  the  question  of  nuisance,  &c.,  &c.,  and  after  making  the 
paper  an  exponent  of  “The  legal  rights  and  duties  of  farmers,”  to  publish  it  for  gen¬ 
eral  distribution. 
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sonal  authority,  or  incorporeal  right.  If  your  laud  is  not  surrounded  by 
an  actual  fence,  the  law  incloses  it  with  an  imaginary  inclosure,  to  pass 
which  is  t*  break  and  enter  your  close  ;  and  every  trespass  upon  land  is,  in 
legal  parlance,  an  injury  to  the  land,  although  it  consists  merely  in  the  act 
of  walking  over  it,  and  no  damage  is  done  to  the  soil  or  grass.  The  mere 
act  of  breaking  through  the  imaginary  boundary  constitutes  an  action  of 
trespass,  and  is  in  violation  of  the  right  of  property,  though  no  actual  dam¬ 
age  be  done ;  and  where  a  person  has  a  special  privilege  or  authority  to 
enter  upon  lands,  to  make  seizure  of  goods,  and  he  exceeds  his  authority, 
by  breaking  open  the  outer  doors  of  your  dwelling-house,  he  is  a  trespasser 
ab  initio,  and  all  his  subsequent  acts  are  trespasses,  and  his  position  is  then 
the  same  as  that  of  any  stranger,  acting  without  ail}'  color  of  authority  or 
justification  whatever.  The  same  is  true  of  a  person  who  has  lawful  au¬ 
thority  to  enter  lands  for  any  purpose  whatever,  if  he  exceeds  his  authority 
by  doing  what  he  ought  not  to  do,  or  what  he  had  no  authority  to  do,  or  if 
he  stav  long-er  than  he  had  a  ris:ht  to  stav.  If  one  man  throws  stones  or 
rubbish,  or  materials  of  any  kind,  on  the  lands  of  another,  he  is  a  tres¬ 
passer,  and  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  act.  To  pour  water,  out  of  a 
pail,  into  another  man's  yard,  or  to  fix  a  spout,  so  as  to  discharge  water 
upon  another’s  land,  or  to  suffer  filth  to  ooze  through  a  boundary  wall,  and 
to  run  over  another’s  close  or  yard,  without  his  leave  or  permission,  is  a 
trespass,  unless  a  right  of  way  over  the  adjoining  close,  or  a  right  to  dis¬ 
charge  water  upon  it,  or  a  right  for  the  passage  of  waste  water  and  refuse 
through  it  has  been  gained.  There  is  a  distinction,  however,  between  a  di¬ 
rect  forcible  act  of  trespass  and  one  which  is  merely  consequential. 

If  I  erect  a  spout  on  my  house  so  that  the  water  turned  into  it  from  my 
premises  falls  directly  upon  the  land  of  my  neighbor,  this  is  a  tresspass ; 
but  if  I  erect  the  spout  so  that  the  water  first  falls  upon  my  own  land,  and 
then  escapes  on  to  the  land  of  my  neighbor,  this  is  not  trespass,  for  it  is 
lawful  for  me  to  erect  a  spout  on  my  own  house  so  that  the  water  falls 
upon  my  own  land,  and,  if  I  exercise  ordinary  care  to  prevent  it  from  es¬ 
caping  on  the  land  of  my  neighbor,  but  after  the  water  falls  from  the  spout 
it  runs  upon  his  land,  I  cannot  be  accountable  to  him  in  an  action  of  tres¬ 
pass.  If  I  build  my  house  with  the  eaves  projecting  over  the  land  of  my 
neighbor,  so  that  when  the  rain  comes,  it  falls  upon  his  land,  trespass  in 
this  instance  will  not  lie  against  me  therefor,  for  although  I  built  my  house 
with  the  eaves  projecting  over  on  to  the  land  of  my  neighbor,  yet  I  did  not 
cause  the  rain  to  fall,  nor  did  it  fall  under  my  direction  or  control.  The 
injury  is  not  direct  from  the  act,  but  in  consequence  of  it,  and  a  result 
thereof,  and  for  such  injuries  the  law  has  provided  an  action  on  the  case, 
but  not  trespass  as  the  remedy,  (39  X.  Y.,  400  ;  6  Cush.,  (Mass.,)  70.) 

But  while  there  are  many  instances  in  which  it  has  been  held  that  mere 
trivial  acts,  such  as  the  firing  of  a  gun  loaded  with  shot  into  a  field,  or  the 
passing  through  the  air  in  a  balloon  over  the  land  of  another,  breaks  the 
close,  and  thereby  constitutes  a  trespass,  yet  these  are  instances  in  which 
actual  damage  can  rarely  happen,  and  of  which  the  law,  owing  to  its  desire 
to  be  just  to  all,  pays  but  little  or  no  attention  to,  and  hence  we  pass  from 
this  to  that  which  is  more  common,  and  which  is  most  important  to  con¬ 
sider,  viz :  Trespass  by  cattle  and  domestic  animals. 

If  my  cattle,  sheep,  or  any  animals  in  which  the  law  gives  me  a  valuable 
property,  trespass  upon  your  land,  I  am  responsible  for  the  trespass  and 
consequential  damages,  unless  I  can  show  that  you  were  bound  to  fence 
your  land,  and  had  failed  to  do  it.  And  it  does  not  matter  whether  my 
animals  be  in  my  own  immediate  care,  or  in  charge  of  a  servant,  or  in  cus¬ 
tody  of  some  stranger,  I  am  alike  responsible  for  any  damage  they  may  do. 
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But  if  my  servant,  without  my  knowledge,  takes  my  cattle,  and  puts  them 
in  anotuer’s  land,  my  servant  is  the  trespasser,  and  not  I,  for  his  willful 
dealing  with  the  beasts  without  my  authority  gains  a  special  property  in 
them  for  the  time,  and  for  this  purpose  they  become  his  beasts.  But  if  a 
wife  thus  deals  with  her  husband’s  cattle,  the  husband  himself  is  a  tres¬ 
passer,  because  the  wife  can  gain  no  special  property  in  them  as  against  her 
husband.  By  the  common  law,  a  man  who  turns  his  beasts  upon  the  com¬ 
mons  or  into  an  unenclosed  lot  of  ground  is  bound,  at  his  peril,  to  see  that 
his  beasts  do  not  stray  or  trespass  upon  another’s  land ;  and  when  a  man 
is  bound  by  contract  or  prescription  to  repair  a  fence  between  him  and  an¬ 
other’s  farm,  and  he  neglects  to  do  it,  and  the  beasts  of  another  get  on  his 
land,  this  w^ould  be  a  good  justification  to  an  action  of  trespass  brought  by 
him.  '  In  such  a  case  it  is  lawful  for  me  to  go  on  to  my  neighbor’s  land  after 
my  beasts,  and  drive  them  back  on  to  my  own  land,  and  this  would  be  a 
good  plea  in  justification  of  the  trespass,  because  it  was  made  necessary 
on  account  of  the  default  of  my  neighbor. 

If  I  drive  my  cattle  along  the  highway,  and  you  have  open,  unenclosed 
land  adjoining  the  highway,  and  my  beasts  enter  your  land,  and  eat  the 
herbage  thereof,  and  I  come  immediately  and  chase  them  off,  you  can  have 
no  action  against  me,  because  the  chasing  was  lawful.  So  if  my  goods  have 
been  taken  by  you  and  placed  on  your  land,  I  may  justify  my  entry  on 
your  land  for  the  purpose  of  re-taking  them. 

Where  two  persons  have  adjoining  fields,  and  no  hedge  or  fence  between 
them,  each  must  take  care  that  his  beasts  do  not  trespass  upon  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  unless  one  of  them  has  acquired  a  right  or  title  by  grant  or  prescrip¬ 
tion  to  have  the  boundary  fence  between  his  close  and  that  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  proprietor  maintained  and  repaired  at  the  expense  of  the  adjoining 
land  owner. 

Every  man  must  use  his  own  land,  so  as  not  to  injure  another,  and  as  of 
common  right  and  by  common  law  one  is  bound  not  to  let  his  cattle  tres¬ 
pass  on  the  lands  of  another,  so  he  is  bound  to  use  those  things  which  are 
his  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  hurt  another  by  their  use. 

If  a  land  owner,  who  has  land  bordering  on  a  highway,  neglects  to  fence 
the  land,  and  a  drove  of  cattle  passing  along  the  road  gets  into  his  fields, 
and  thereby  injures  his  crops,  he  must  either  drive  them  out  himself  or  give 
reasonable  time  to  those  in  charge  to  get  them  out.  But  whilst  the  com¬ 
mon  law  required  the  owner  to  keep  his  cattle  within  his  close,  and  their  in¬ 
trusion  on  anothers  possessions  was  a  trespass,  yet  it  was  provided  by  statute, 
in  1700,  that  the  owner  of  improved  land  must  fence  them,  both  to  restrain 
his  cattle  and  shut  out  the  roving  cattle  of  his  neighbor,  and  unless  im¬ 
proved  lands  are  enclosed  by  a  fence  the  owner  is  in  default,  and  cannot 
maintain  trespass  for  damages  by  roving  cattle,  (55  Penn ’a,  227,)  and 
when  it  is  the  duty  of  a  land  owner,  to  fence  his  land,  he  cannot  recover 
compensation  for  damage  done  upon  it  by  stray  cattle,  so  long  as  his  duty 
is  neglected.  {Ibid.) 

Another  way  in  which  farmers  are  trespassed  upon  is  by  rabbits  and 
pigeons,  and  against  them  the  law  has  provided  no  remedy.  If  my  neigh¬ 
bor  encourage  the  growth  of  wild  rabbits,  and  forms  burrows  for  them  upon 
his  land,  and  the  rabbits  stray  from  his  land  to  mine,  this  is  no  trespass 
for  which  the  breeder  of  the  rabbits  could  be  held  responsible,  for  when 
they  have  left  his  land  they  are  not  then  his  rabbits  doing  damage.  Being 
animals  “  ferra,  naturae ,”  he  has  no  more  property  in  them  after  they  have 
left  his  soil,  than  in  the  birds  of  the  air,  which  may  breed  on  one  man’s 
land,  and  destroy  the  crops  of  another.  The  only  remedy  for  those  whose 
crops  are  destroyed  is  in  the  destruction  of  the  rabbits.  Babbits  running  * 
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at  large,  on  a  common,  may  be  killed  by  any  one  who  desires  their  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  the  same  law  prevails  with  regard  to  pigeons.  If  they  come  upon 
mv  land  I  may  kill  them,  but  I  have  n 6  remedy  against  any  one  for  breed- 
ing  them.  Dogs,  too,  often  do  damage  by  intruding  or  trespassing  on  your 
property,  and  by  the  common  law  a  man  is  not  considered  to  have  the  same 
valuable  property  in  a  dog  as  in  horses  and  cattle,  and  it  has  been  held  that 
if  a  man’s  dog  goes  to  his  neighbor’s  garden  and  injures  his  crop,  no  action 
will  lie,  unless  the  dog  is  of  a  peculiarly  mischievous  disposition,  so  as  to 
be  unfit  to  be  at  large,  and  this  too  known  to  his  master.  If  the  master 
accompanies  the  dog  he  is  a  trespasser  himself,  and  the  damage  done  by 
the  dog  is  consequential  upon  the  trespass  by  the  master.  Owners  of  dogs 
in  Scotland  have  recently  been  made  liable  for  injuries  done  to  sheep  and 
cattle  by  their  dogs,  and  all  persons  who  harbor  dogs  on  their  farms  are 
deemed  to  be  the  owners  of  the  dogs,  unless  they  can  prove  the  contrary,  and 
do  show  that  the  dog  remains  on  their  premises  without  their  knowledge. 

In  Pennsylvania  it  is  provided  by  statute  that  trespass  will  lie  against 
owners  of  dogs  for  injuries  committed  by  them  to  sheep,  (7  Barr,  254.)  and 
it  is  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  shoot  or  kill  any  dog  found  or 
known  to  be  chasing  or  worrying  sheep,  or  accustomed  to  do  so,  within  this 
Commonwealth,  without  liability  on  the  part  of  such  person  or  persons  to 
pay  any  damages  therefor ;  and  the  owner  of  such  dogs  is  liable  for  all 
damage  done,  or  caused  to  be  done,  by  every  such  dog  or  dogs.  And  to 
justify  the  killing  of  a  dog  under  this  act,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should 
have  been  seen  actually  worrying  sheep.  It  is  enough  that  he  has  been  ob¬ 
served  to  actually  follow  them  with  hostile  intent,  and  that  the  owner  knew 
of  his  propensity.  (7  Harris,  359.)  It  has  also  been  held  that  one  may 
lawfully  kill  a  dog  found  trespassing  on  his  grounds,  and  within  his  inclos¬ 
ure,  if  he  cannot  otherwise  protect  his  property  from  its  depredations,  (6 
Penn’a,  318.)  The  owner  of  a  vicious  dog  is  bound  to  confine  it,  (27 
Penn’a,  331 ;)  and  it  is  lawful  to  kill  a  dog  by  which  one  has  been  bitten, 
whether  mad  or  not.  (Add.,  215.)  Where  the  dogs  of  several  owners  kill 
and  worry  sheep,  each  of  them  is  responsible  for  the  whole  damage  in  a 
joint  action.  (63  Penn’a,  341.)  But  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  two 
dogs  of  different  sizes  were  found  killing  sheep,  in  the  absence  of  direct 
proof,  it  was  recently  held  that  the  jury  were  justified  in  finding  that  the 
largest  dog  killed  the  most.  And  where  a  flock  of  sheep  is  injured  by  fright 
the  defendant  is  likewise  liable  for  The  injuries  caused  by  the  fright.  (63 
Penn’a,  341.)  But  to  close  the  subject  as  to  dogs,  it  must  not  be  understood, 
by  any  means,  that  whilst  you  can  lawfully  shoot  or  kill  a  dog  in  the  acc 
of  worrying  sheep,  you  can  therefore  poison  him,  because  that  remedy  is 
not- to  be  resorted  to  under  any  circumstances.  Poison  is  not  to  be  thrown 
even  to  dogs,  and  the  mere  exposing  of  any  poison  for  that  purpose,  whether 
the  dog  touches  it  or  not,  is  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth. 
Let  farmers  protect  themselves  as  best  they  can  against  dogs,  but  I  would 
say  never  resort  to  the  secret  and  dangerous  remedy  of  poisoning  them. 
We  have  many  instances  in  our  State  where  valuable  animals  have  par¬ 
taken  of  the  poison  placed  for  the  dogs,  and  considerable  loss  of  property 
the  result  of  this  dangerous  practice. 

Another  of  the  most  annoying  forms  of  trespass  to  the  farmer,  and  the 
last  one  that  I  shall  mention,  is  that  of  hunting  and  fishing.  It  seems  that 
many  persons  suppose  that,  by  force  of  some  general  custom,  they  have  a 
right  to  hunt  and  fish  over  another’s  ground  as  they  please,  but  this  is  a 
great  mistake.  How  often  it  happens  to  the  farmer,  as  he  goes  out  to  har¬ 
vest  his  field  of  wheat,  to  find  much  of  it  trodden  down  and  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed  by  hunters  and  hunters’ dogs  passing  through  it  and  over  it.  How 
often  the}’  tear  down  his  fences,  open  his  gates,  and  leave  down  his  bars, 
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whereby  his  cattle  escape  to  the  highway,  and  become  trespassers,  perhaps, 
on  the  lands  of  his  neighbor.  Some  suppose  that  because  squirrels  and 
rabbits  and  pigeons  are  not  property,  they  have  a  right  to  pursue  them 
anywhere,  no  matter  whose  possessions  they  trespass  upon.  At  one  time, 
it  was  held  in  England  that  it  was  lawful  to  follow  a  fox  with  horses  and 
hounds  over  another’s  grounds,  if  no  more  damage  be  done  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  destruction  of  the  animal  by  such  pursuit ;  but,  in  the  year 
1809,  a  different  doctrine  was  laid  down  by  Lord  Ellenborrough, who  said: 
“  These  pleasures  are  to  be  taken  only  when  there  is  the  consent  of  those 
who  are  likely  to  be  injured  b}^  them,  but  they  must  be  necessarily  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  consent  of  others.  There  may  be  such  a  public  nuisance 
by  a  noxious  animal  as  may  justify  the  running  of  him  to  his  earth,  but 
then  you  cannot  justify  the  digging  for  him  afterwards.  That  has  been 
ascertained  and  settled  to  be  the  law ;  but  even,  if  an  animal  may  be  pur¬ 
sued  with  dogs,  it  does  not  follow  that  fifty  or  sixty  people  have,  therefore, 
a  right  to  follow  the  dogs,  and  trespass  on  other  people’s  lands.”  “  Circular 
fox  hunts,”  which  but  a  few  years  ago  were  very  frequent  in  soml  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  are  all  in  violation  of  this  law,  and  are  only  sustained  and 
sanctioned  by  the  people  over  whose  land  the  hunters  pass  by  a  tacit  and 
and  general  consent. 

When  a  man  has  an  inclosed  wood  lot,  which  he  has  made  inviting  for 
wild  game  to  come  and  take  up  their  abode,  no  man  has  a  right  to  enter 
there  and  destroy  or  kill  any  of  his  game  without  the  owner’s  consent.  A 
man  would,  in  this  instance,  be  as  much  of  a  trespasser  as  if  he  trampled 
flown  a  portion  of  the  growing  grass  or  grain. 

As  to  Fishing. 

In  all  ordinary  streams  or  ponds  the  right  belongs  solely  to  those  per¬ 
sons  owning  the  adjoining  land.  If  the  stream  is  navigable,  the  public  have 
a  right  to  boat  up  and  down  it,  and  fish  from  their  boats,  but  have  no  right 
to  go  on  shore  and  do  it.  In  some  States  the  law  is,  when  a  man  has  a 
pond  of  water  on  his  farm,  containing  ten  acres  or  over,  the  public  have  a 
right  of  fishing  and  fowling  therein,  and  may  pass  and  repass  on  foot  through 
any  man’s  property  for  that  end,  so  they  trespass  not  on  any  man’s  corn  or 
meadow.  But  in  Pennsylvania,  we  understand  the  law  to  be  quite  differ¬ 
ent.  A  pond  on  a  man’s  farm,  no  matter  its  size,  belongs  to  the  owner  of 
the  farm  alone,  and  any  passing  to  and  from  the  pond,  without  permission 
of  the  owner  of  the  farm,  would  be  trespass.  The  Susquehanna,  and  other 
fresh  water  rivers  of  the  State  in  which  the  tide  does  not  flow,  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  owners  of  the  bank,  and  no  person  has  the  exclusive  right  of 
property  therein,  (14  S.,  and  R.  71)  ;  (61  Penn ’a,  21.)  The  concessions  of 
1681  are  confined  to  first  purchasers,  and  persons  claiming  under  them. 
(Ibid.)  Independently  of  the  acts  8tli  February,  1804,  and  23d  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1809,  a  riparian  owner  has  no  exclusive  right  of  fishery  opposite  his 
shore  in  any  navigable  river,  (61  Penn ’a,  211)  He  has  the  exclusive  right 
only  when  the  river  is  not  navigable,  and  when  not  exempted  by  the  con¬ 
cession  of  1681.  I  have  thus  imperfectly  touched  upon  some  of  the  legal 
rights  and  duties  of  farmers,  leaving  many  parts  of  my  subject  without  a 
mention.  Had  time  permitted,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  say  a  word  about 
the  many  impositions  practiced  by  evil  designing  men  upon  our  farmers, 
in  the  sale  of  seeds,  improved  lightning-rods,  “  patent  pitch-forks,”  and  the 
like ;  but  we  trust  that  in  the  present  age  of  enlightenment  of  the  world, 
no  farmer  will  allow  himself  to  get  into  the  hands  of  accomplished  villians 
for  any  purpose  whatever;  and,  in  conclusion,  if  I  have  been  able  to  impart 
any  valuable  information,  and  save  any  farmer  from  the  many  entanglements 
of  the  law,  I  shall  feel  that  my  purpose  has  been  fully  accomplished. 


